


Pest Control Book 


is now available for groups and individuals who want extra 
copies of this valuable guide for controlling all kinds of gar- 
den pests and diseases. Readers like Mrs. H. E. of Eastwood, 
Kentucky, write “‘The Pest Control Book is the most interest- 
ing | have found. Please inform me if it is possible to obtain 
a number of the booklets.” 


Yes, the Pest Control Book is available and the price is only 
25c per copy, or 5 for $1.00. If you do not have this in- 
formative booklet, you’ll want to order one for yourself, your 
garden club and your friends. Contains practical ways to 
control insects and diseases on 130 flowers, shrubs and 
small trees. 


bia 


Dr. Cynthia Wescott, nationally known as “the plant doctor”, 
and recognized as America’s outstanding authority on plant 
diseases and insects has compiled this handy ready-reference 
booklet exclusively for FLOWER & GARDEN Magazine. 
es As a personal gardening guide 

in easy-to-follow chart form, the Pest Control Book lists [ 
_ plants alphabetically and tells the pests that strike them, . As a Garden Club study project 

what damage results, and how you can control it. It also lists : 

the chemicals used and found in various preparations— . Flower Show prizes and awards 


easiest to Sie eo. ever oe meee . Gifts for your gardening friends 


i Flower & Garden Magazine 
Dept. 1080 

— 543 Westport Rd. 

i Kansas City 11, Mo. 


ly Send me Pest Control Books 
fg at 25c each or 5 for $1.00. | am 
cs g enclosing $ 





Brand new 1961 Roses 
& Perkins! 


CASTANET (P!. Pat. #1840) This new 
Floribunda produces hundreds of bril- 


liant coral-orange 4” flowers. 


ORCHID MASTERPIECE (PI. P. R. R) 
A new color in roses — a rich, warm 
Lavender-Orchid! Huge 542" blooms 


PERSONALITY (P!. P. R. R.) Huge 5'2” 
flowers... rich golden yellow overlain 
with generous splashes of red. 


BRONZE MASTERPIECE (PI. P. R. R.) 
A regal new Hybrid Tea — 6 inches 
across — with coppery old gold color 


PINK GARNETTE (P!. Pat. #1120) 
3” deep pink blooms that last 
10 to 12 days when cut. 


PEACH GLOW (PI. P.R. RJA 
dainty new Floribunda—with an 
exquisite pink-coral color. 


GOLDEN GARNETTE (PI. Pat. 
#1898) A new richly fragrant 
Floribunda, Large 442" blooms. 


CORAL SATIN (P!. P.R.R.) An 
exciting new Climber — with 
lovely soft, warm coral blooms. 


BRONZE 
MASTERP vECcCEe 


UST MAIL the coupon now, and you will 
promptly receive — absolutely free — 
the very latest edition of the world-famous 
Jackson & Perkins Rose Catalog. And what 
an exciting issue this is — for it features the 
greatest number of new roses we have ever 
introduced in a single season! 

Within its 50 pages you will see all of the 
new roses shown here — all in glowing full 
color — plus many others. Of course, you'll 
also see all the J&P favorites — as well as a 
wide selection of hardy J&P Perennials. And 
there are money-saving offers and garden- 
ing hints to help you plan, plant and grow 
the most beautiful garden you've ever had! 
Supply of catalogs is limited — so we urge 
you to mail the coupon today! 


Originators of great new roses since 1872 


JACKSON & PERKINS CO. 


World’s Largest Rose Growers, Newark, NEW YORK 
Flower & Garden Magazine July, 1960 


page 


5 0 et ade 
CATALOG 


ROSES 


and Perennials 


2 J&P ROSE CENTERS TO SERVE YOU 


if you tive in Arizona, Califor- 
nia, Idaho, Montana, Nevada, 
New Mexico, Oregon, Utah, 
Washington or Wyoming -—send 
order to: 


JACKSON & PERKINS CO. 
of CALIF. 
Pleasanton, Calif. 


if you tive anywhere 
elise in the United 
States-send your 
order to: 
JACKSON & 
PERKINS CO. 
Newark, NEW YORK 


MAIL COUPON TO NEAREST SHIPPING CENTER 


Jackson & Perkins 
108 Rose Lane, 
Newark, NEW YORK 


Jackson & Perkins Co. of Calif. 
OR 108 Rose Lane 
Pleasanton, Calif. 


Please send me, FREE, a copy of your big new Fall 1960 Rose Catalog 
picturing and describing guaranteed-to-grow J&P Modern Roses and 


Perennials 


Zone 


Offer good in U.S.A. only 





The Cover—More and more, 
daylilies are furnishing the sum- 
mer color in our gardens. 
Sometimes subtle, sometimes 
startling, the colors in these new 
flowers display an infinite va- 
riety. We say “new” flowers 
because a generation ago day- 
lilies of the modern type were 
practically unknown. In this 
garden scene by Nelson Groff- 
man, the foreground variety 
appears to be the popular 
‘Evelyn Claar.’ 


PHOTO CREDITS 
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25—Blick’s Studio 
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34—The Birmingham News 
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45—Upper left, KamKap Inc.; upper 
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lower, Parker-Gaines 
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MAGAZINE 


for Mid-America 


JULY, 1960 


MIDSUMMER COLOR IDEAS 


17 
22 
25 
27 


The Current Top Daylilies 

Vacationing House Plants Outdoors—Florence Knock 
Arranging Glads—Mrs. Forrest Bryan 

Luscious Lavender Daylilies for Your Garden—Bev Knotts 


GARDENING IN GENERAL 


14 
16 
18 
21 
24 
28 
30 
31 


Planters Add To Any Home—Louise Price Bell 

Beginner’s Luck With Madonna Lilies—Catherine Hastings 
Don’ts in Rock Gardening—Donald G. Allen 

Should I Dust or Spray?—Dr. Fred J. Nisbet 

Gardening and Barbecuing Go Together—Frank A. Bartonek 
Be Kind to the Bees—Charles H. Coleman 

Burrowing Animals in the Lawn—Harold Gunderson 

Rose Petal Recipes—Mary Edna Robbins 


REGULAR FEATURES 
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All Around Mid-America 
4 : Mid-South—Kitty Simpson 
5 : West—Leonard A. Yager 
8 : Southwest—Robert H. Rucker 
9 : North—Robert A. Phillips 
10 : Heart—Stanley R. McLane 
12 : East—Victor H. Ries 
Gardening With Books 
From Our Readers 
Flower Arrangement of the Month: A Splash of Poppies—Edith Brockway 
Basic Botany for Gardeners—Dr. John P. Baumgardt 
Garden Club Talk—Peggie Schulz 
The Beginning Gardener—The Lily Quiz Was Fun—Olga Rolf Tiemann 
Plant Disease Clinic—Dr. Malcolm C. Shurtleff 
The Forum—C. L. Quear 


In House and Greenhouse: Build a Lath House—Elvin McDonald 
In Our Own Back Yard 


FLOWER & GARDEN Magazine for Mid-America is published monthly by Mid-America Pub- 


lishing Corp., 543 Westport Road, Kansas City 11, Mo. Second class postage paid at Kansas City, Mo., 
and at additional mailing offices. Subscription rates: $3 per year in United States. Subscriptions to 
U. S. possessions, Canada and other foreign countries not accepted. Copyright 1960 by Mid-America 


Publishing Corp. Printed in U. § 


. A. Care will be taken in handling unsolicited manuscripts and 


photographs, but FLOWER & GARDEN Magazine will not be responsible in case of loss. All such 
material should be accompanied by return postage. 


In changing subscription address, please allow eight weeks advance notice, and send both old 


and new addresses. 


deli Yau Send form 3579 to: Mid-America Publishing Corp., 543 Westport Road, Kansas 
ity 11, Mo. 
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More Than Thirty Million Plugs Sold By World’s Largest Growers 





LOYSIA ":." GRASS GUARANTEED 





@ CHOKES OUT CRABGRASS 
AND SUMMER WEEDS 


@ RESISTS INSECTS, DISEASES 


Now end those lawn problems once 
and for all. Plant Amazoy, so good it 
guarantees you a beautiful lawn. AMA- 
ZOY is warranted pure, perennial 
Meyer Z-52 Zoysia Grass, the famous 
strain perfected by U. S. Dept. of 
Agriculture experts. Tested & approved 
by U. S. Golf Association. 


IT HAS TO BE GOOD! 

Once Amazoy’s famous 2-3 feet deep 
root system is established, your grass 
can go weeks and stay green and beauti- 
ful without watering—even through blis- 
tering “dog days” and summer droughts. 


WON’T WINTER KILL 


Yet Amazoy does not winter kill. Has 
survived 30° below zero. Goes off green 
color after killing frosts; regains fresh 
green beauty every spring — a true 
perennial. 


DRIVES OUT CRABGRASS 


Amazoy’s thick, dense growth is the 
secret to its beauty, hardiness and re- 
duced care. Blades and roots grow side- 
ways, as well as vertically, developing 
a sod so thick it drives out summer 
weeds, dandelions, old grass. You could 
even seed an Amazoy lawn with crab- 
grass and this pest would never survive! 
Why spread crabgrass & weed killers 
when you can own a lawn that stays 
weed free all summer long! 


CUTS EXPENSE, CUTS WORK 


As many thousands of owners can 
testify, your Amazoy lawn is a pleasure 
not a care. It ends yearly re-seeding 

ends summer long campaigns 
against weeds and pests. . . cuts water 
bills and fertilizer costs. Saves in every 
way, as it’s the lawn that 


NEVER NEEDS REPLACEMENT! 
ENDLESS SUPPLY OF TRANSPLANTS 


Transplant 20-25 new plugs per sq. 
foot twice a year as soon as grass is 
established. Plugged area soon grows 
over — transplant all summer long if 
desired. Sell them, use them yourself. 


An endless supply year after year. 


AMAZOY EXCLUSIVE 
STEP-ON PLUGGER 


Full size, professional 

type. Developed and 
- +4 & £ offered only by Ama- 
zoy. Not available 
elsewhere, at any 
price. Saves bending, 
time and work in 
planting or trans- 
planting. Cuts away competing growth as it 
digs hole for plugs. Gives fast, sure growth. 


July, 1960 


with larger 
ORDERS. 





@ 2/3 LESS MOWING 


EVEN THRU DROUGHTS 


e PERMANENT—TRUE PERENNIAL 





GROWS WHERE GRASS SEED FAILS 


@ STAYS GREEN AND BEAUTIFUL, | © DEVELOPED BY U.S. GOVT. 


APPROVED BY U. S. GOLF ASSN. 


1p in 









LAWN, NEW GROUND, NURSERY AREA “5, 


1. NO WASTE, NO SOD TO CUT. 
NO SEEDS. Amazoy comes only in 
plugs of vigorous, living grass grown 
under rigid supervision especially for 
transplanting. Plugs contain many 
more square inches of underground root 
system .. . reach you in better condition 
. don’t pull apart . . . guaranteed 
more rapid rate 
2. Just set plugs in ground 1 foot apart, 
checkerboard style. Easy planting in- 
structions with each order. 
3. Each plug takes root and spreads to 
cover planted area with thick, rich 
beautiful turf. 
4. Amazoy root system grows so deep 
(2-3 feet down) that your lawn finds its 
own supply of sub-surface water! Stays 
green and beautiful all summer long, 
even in severest heat, drought — in any 
soil! 
5. Permanent, perennial Amazoy turf 
costs less in the long run than any 
other. Cut those annual upkeep costs. 


GUARANTEED TO GROW IN ANY SOIL 


Amazoy grows in good soil, bad soil... . 
even rocky and hilly soil and salty, sand 
beach areas. Resists erosion. Selected 
for planting in Racing Turf Courses... 
takes the punishment of pounding 
horses hooves, springs back to a beau- 
tiful green carpet of grass. YOU CAN’T 
LOSE PLANTING AMAZOY ... 
EVERY PLUG GUARANTEED TO 
GROW OR REPLACED AT OUR 
EXPENSE. Forget your old ordinary 
lawn that burns out ... turns to hay 

. costs money year after year. Start 
an Amazoy Lawn now! More carefree 
than you ever dreamed possible! 


' Dept. 345 ZOYSIA FARMS 


[) 100 PLUGS 
& PLUGGER 


5] 04 


gO 1100 PLUGS & PLUGGER (F.O.B. Md.) $39.95 


I Please ship 
I the following 
+ order of | 


Cj 100 
PLUGS $6.95 


() FULL SIZE 
Plugger $4.95 


Amazoy 
t Meyer Z-52, 


i 1 enclose ie __check a 
Name inched 

i 

If Address 


i City Zone 


__money order 7 cash 


State 








PRAISED BY EXPERTS, EDITORS 
UNIVERSITIES, HOME OWNERS 


From coast to coast, border to border, 
praise for perennial Meyer Z-52 “Plug- 
In” Zoysia Grass rolls in! Think of the 
problems faced daily by full-time turf 
professionals — you know that grass 
which wins their praise will MORE 
than delight you. 


NEWSWEEK: ‘With Meyer Z-52 Zoysia Grass 
. . any homeowner can maintain a luxuriant 
lawn against inroads of weeds, crabgrass, in- 
sect pests and disease.’ 
LOOK: . laughs at crabgrass and turns its 
greenest in ‘blistering sun. 
FLOWER GROWER: ‘extremely winter-hardy 
. Can successfully compete with crabgrass 
for control of the lawn area.” 
GOLFDOM Magazine: ‘Maintains near perfec- 
tion with minimum maintenance.” 
FLOWER & GARDEN: . completely taken 
over the area with a deep springy turf that 
remained bright green all summer. A thick 
heavy turf that crowds out everything else— 
including all the weeds. It is the perfect 
answer to a green luscious summer lawn.” 
POP GARDENING: . its rich green blades 
form a deep carpet—so dense that weeds can- 
not penetrate. You won't have to mow it every 
week. Nor will you have to water it regularly 
. . . will grow in a wide range of soils from 
heavy clay to light sand.” 
Space does not permit more quotes from the 
hundreds of experts, editors, estate owners, 
Country Clubs Golf Courses, small lawn 
owners, etc., or from the thousands of letters 
received every year! 


IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 
ORDER NOW! PLANT NOW! 


The Lawn That Won't Burn Brown 
Dept. 345 ZOYSIA FARMS 


602 N. Howard St., Baltimore 1, Md. 
333 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 1, Ill. 
80 Boylston St., Boston 16, Mass. 





602 N. Howard St., Baltimore 1, Md. 
333 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 1, Ill. 
80 Boylston St., Boston 16, Mass. 
] 300 PLUGS 

& PLUGGER 


$4775 




















HOW ORDERS 
ARE SHIPPED 


'f vou tive east of the 
Miss. River, add 75c 
per 100 plugs. If you 
live west of Miss. 
River, add $1.50 per 
100 plugs and we pay 
all shipping. Other- 
wise, enclose payment 
for grass but omit 
handling charges and 
we ship express 
charges collect. Do 
not enclose any han- 
dling charges on 1109 
olvg orders—shipped 
F.0.B. 
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WAVE FUN- 
MAKE MONEY 
ASA 


.. Flower 
) Designer 


_ HAPPY, USEFUL HOBBY 


* Design corsages, wedding bouquets, 
* floral displays. Decorate for han- 
quets, parties. Win Blue Ribbons. 
Be the community flower authority. 
Nothing like it to enrich your life, 
beautify your home, make friends. 


BiG. PAY POSITIONS (UP TO $150 A WEEK!) or 
START YOUR OWN BUSINESS, SPARE OR FULL TIME 


One of highest paid profe 
advancement to 


-ssions in modern business. Opportunity quick 
store manager. Lots of part-time openings, too! Or 


open your own Flower Shop. Requires very little capital. High profits, | 


Over 14 of all U.S. Florists 
than you think. Many large 


are wemen. Ideal family project, easier 
Flower Shops 


~-¥. START AT HOME-EARN WHILE LEARNING 


Prepare quickly et home. Outstanding Florists 
award-winning 


one an 
designer, teach you to make oll kinds 
of floral arrangements and designs—show how to set up 
and manage a Flower Shop. Many start earning soon 
Send for FREE sample lesson 
teday. See how quickly, easily you can learn and eernt 


CAROLYN MILLS 


n 
C3 
“MS 


DAVID WILSON 


OPPORTUNITIES ALL OVER- MEN, WOMEN, ANY AGE 


One of few fields where men & women get same high pay, where ability 
is all that counts. Exciting career with big future for young people. 
Growing dem: 


alter instructions arrive 


l, any age, for skilled Designers. The longer you work 
at designing, the more valuable you become. Start right now! 


10 WAYS TO MAKE MONEY AT HOME WITH FLOWERS 


Flowers cc “g pennies in your garden bring dollers in corsages, 
wedding bo funeral pieces, etc. Big-profit orders come from 
neighbors, hotels, clubs, churches and others. Or grow flowers wholesale 
for Florists. We show how to make money enywhere — big city, small 


town or farm-send name and address for FREE facts and z 
FREE Lesson in Flower Arranging. Complete instruc rr: DAwy 
tions include big Kit of Design Materials. No obligation 


Write today. FLORAL ARTS CENTER, Dept. 87 rate = 


LESSON 
3570 West First Street, Los Angeles 4, California son > 


Brand a, 


easier! 


Roy don’t have to be an ex- 
pert shopper to be assured of 
satisfaction when you buy by 
Brand Name. 


A respected Brand Name is a 
manufacturer’s most valuable 
asset and he spares no effort to 
protect it by constantly bettering 
his product. 


A Brand Name is the maker’s 
guarantee of satisfaction which is 
doubly endorsed by the dealer 
who sells it. 


For dependable quality and con- 
sistent satisfaction you do better 
with brands you know; get to 
know those you see advertised in 
this magazine. 


To get the most for your money 
buy by Brand Name and be sure! 


BRAND 
NAMES 


SATISFACTION 


A Brand Name is a 
maker’s reputation 


BRAND NAMES FOUNDATION, INC. 
437 FIFTH AVENUE. NEW YORK 16, N.Y. 
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started in owner’s home! 


jp 2 SUCCESSFUL FLORISTS WILL HELP YOU | 


| plants seem to 








Bulbs, Seeds, 
Watering, Feeding 


JuLy is when 
we appreciate 
our garden pools. 
Water in the gar- M1 
den gives cool- 
ness, just as white 
and green varie- 
gated foliage 


th 


For the 
mid-southern states 
of Mid-America 

by 

Kitty Simpson 


look cool. Water- Lovisiona 


lilies rising in 
many colors from leaves of jade float- 
ing on the water are truly lovely. Espe- 
cially delightful are the night bloom- 
ing tropical lilies. 

Daffodil bulbs, if they are crowded, 
may be dug now, dried off in the 


° . | shade, stored in a dry shady pl d 
make wise buying) stored in a dry shady place an 


replanted this fall. If they are not 
crowded nor the space needed, they 
are best left in the garden. 

Bulbs to be planted this month are 
Lycoris squamigera (lilac-pink), 
aurea (golden yellow), and radiata, 
the brilliant coral red. Colchicums 
planted several in a hill with a rock 
background if possible are exquisite 
when they bloom. Sternbergias with 
their bright golden yellow funnel- 
shaped flowers do well in the south 
and bloom in autumn. Plant these in 
full sun about five inches deep where 
they may stay, for they resent being 
moved. Madonna lilies should be 
planted this month for next year’s 
show. These lily bulbs with their thin 
scales are easily injured and should 
not dry out. Plant them as soon as they 
arrive in a well drained place and pre- 
pare the soil thoroughly. An ideal soil 
is a porous loam with a gravelly sub- 
soil. Well rotted manure or humus 
may be added. If there are beds of 
crowded Easter lilies they may be dug 
and replanted. Grade the bulbs and 
plant the largest ones about five inches 
deep and eight to 12 inches apart. 


All 
Around 


Mid-America 


Medium size bulbs should not be quite 
so deep and the bulblets may be 
planted in a shallow row to grow on to 
maturity. Depth of planting varies 
with the species of lily. Normally it 
should be about three times the height 
of the bulb. 

Liquid fertilizer is the best and 
quickest for chrysanthemums. After 
this month do not pinch them any 
more, for soon they will be setting 
buds. See that the large exhibition 
types are well staked and tied. If you 
plan to have the giant blooms they 
will have to be disbudded, all but the 
terminal bud. 

Shrubs and trees should have their 
last application of fertilizer this month 
so that the new growth will have time 
to harden off before cold weather. 
Fertilize roses either this month or 
early in August for fall blooms. 
Dahlias should have an application of 
complete plant food now. 

Hibiscus (rosa-sinensis) should be 
fertilized every three weeks, especially 
those in large containers used as patio 
plants. They grow so rampantly and 
bloom so well that they should be 
grown more. When they become very 
large they might be left out in winter. 
They usually freeze but are so inex- 
pensive they can be used as annuals. 
Sometimes they return from the roots. 
Or cuttings can easily be started for 
the next year. 

It is not too late to plant seeds of 
marigolds, zinnias and other heat 
loving annuals. 

See that camellias and azaleas are 
watered well and deeply, then spray 
the foliage with water. A soil soaker is 
best to water annuals, dahlias and 
roses, 

Mulching is important. Pinestraw is 
my favorite mulch, second is sawdust. 
Both are easily obtainable in the 
South. Old newspapers make a good 
summer mulch if they can be anchored 
with soil. 
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Cut buds of morning-glories and 
California poppy that are ready to 
open the night before and arrange 
them for the breakfast table. 





Heat and Insects 
Come Together 


Heat brings 
new problems. 
This is the time 
for the big battle 
against insects 
and disease. 
Aphids are infest- 
ing many fruits, 
vegetables and 
ornamentals, 
Red spider mites 
may be working on evergreens, roses, 
phlox, and raspberries. They generally 
feed on the undersides of leaves. Their 
presence is noticed when the leaves 
begin to show a sickly, off-green color. 
Other species of spider mites attack 
fruits such as plums and apples. They 
can do much damage. 

Malathion controls both aphids and 
spider mites. DDT controls many gar- 
den pests including larvae (worms) 
that chew foliage and other parts. 
Chlordane controls ants. Less toxic 
materials safer for food plants about 
ready for table use are rotenone and 
pyrethrum. They all are sold under 
many trade names, as sprays or dusts. 

In the case of diseases, identify the 
trouble before selecting control meas- 
ures. You can get help by sending dis- 
eased specimens to your county agent 
or state college. They will identify the 
disease and suggest controls. Some- 
times it’s hard to tell whether a condi- 
tion is caused by a disease or by in- 
sects. Sometimes it may be caused by 
neither. Some troubles are caused by 
poor nutrition, over or underwatering, 
toxic materials in the soil and climatic 







For the 

western and 

high plains states 

of Mid-America 

by 

Leonard A. Yager 


Montana State College 
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Dr. E. J. Kraus Dies 


Dr. E. J. Kraus, a leading American 
hybridizer and plant scientist, died in 
February. His home had been in Cor- 
vallis, Oregon. Among the many scien- 
tific advances credited to him was the 
development of 2,4-D as a weed killer. 
To daylily, chrysanthemum and azalea 
fans he was better known as a hybridizer 
and creator of new varieties. At the time 
of his death he was a guest professor of 
horticulture at Oregon State College, 
and previously he had served for years 
in the botany departments of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin and the University 
of Chicago. 
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COLOR .»»When you really 


need it! 


During mid-summer nothing quite fills the color bill like the gorgeous 
daylilies we grow in Salem, Oregon. Daylilies give a new burst of beauty 
each day with foliage attractive year-round. And the showiest, newest, 
healthiest varieties of all come from SCHREINER’S GARDENS. 


Dél UX, E OFFER 10 kinds, your choice for —_— 


Bertrand Farr, rosy peach............... $1.00 Stars over Dallas, broad petaled 
Canyon Purple, red with plum overlay 1.00 lemon yellow ............--sseeeeee, $1.00 


Cathedral Towers, buff interesting blotch. 1.00 Howdy, eye catching yellow and purple... 1.00 
Colonial Dame, ruffled buff apricot....... 1.00 Arline, prolific orange yellow............ 75 
Flamboyant, perky striking eyed kind.... 1.00 ie is ee porting yellow. . 
at iath, upright large 7” yellow......... . 
Weeperes, Model Winning gerd yeltow. .... 1 Knighthood, massive maroon red......... 75 
Lochinvar, vibrant terra cotta red........ 1.00 Mongol, pleasing fluted yellow.......... 15 
Mabel Fuller, wonderful velvety red...... 1.00 Morocco Red, descriptive name.......... 75 
Naranja, gorgeous broad orange...... ... 1.00 Spice, spicy cinnamon red.............. 75 
Royal Ruby, rich ruby red............... Sa Pe CO a a vicinsnndccseeeciaens 715 


All 20 above only $10.00 


5 GREAT PINKS. = only > $7.50 catalog value) 


Evelyn Claar, world-famous pink......... $2.00 Pink Damask, floriferous rose-pink....... $1.50 
Lady Fair, flesh pink and cream.......... 1.00 Pink Spode, cheerful bright pink......... 1.50 
Rose Gem, rose toned medium deep...... $1.00 


Popular — passionate — perfect pinks in varying hues, varying heights. 
Every gardener can be in the pink of happiness with these glowing Day- 
lilies, until now a collector’s item at high prices. A large crop puts these 
beauties within your reach at rock-bottom prices. 












“Must” reading — our 
new 1960 catalog, 25<. 
Free with any of the 
above orders. 


SCHREINER’S GARDENS 
Route 2, Box 300), Salem, Oregon 
Please send me the following for which | am 

















NE oko 5s on <0 (No C.0.D.’s please) 

(0 De Luxe Offer, 10-kinds (checked above) 
only $5.00 

CD All 20 Beautiful Daylilies only $10.00 

C) 5 Great Pinks, $7.50 value, only $5.00 

(J New 1960 Catalog (free with any order 

above)25¢ 

Please include 35¢ for postage and handling. 


GARDENS Name 
Address. 















Route 2, Box 300J, Salem, Oregon 
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IRISEKS 


IN BLOOM FROM EARLY APRIL TO LATE JULY 
JUST THINK OF IT! 4 Solid Months of Colorful Iris Blooms 


Plant these irises this year and enjoy 4 solid months of colorful beauty 
in your garden year after year. All are hardy, permanent and easily 
grown with ordinary garden care. Top Quality Oregon-Grown Plants 


and Bulbs. 


For APRIL 
BLOOMING 
we offer our 
SPRING CAPER 
COLLECTION 
of Dwarf 
Bearded Iris 


APRIL SHOWERS. New smoky lavender and red- 
purple bi-color. 

CREAM DELIGHT. New creamy yellow. Large 
flowers. 

SOUND MONEY. Finest golden yellow. 

BALROUDOR. Striking combination of olive and 
buff with blue markings. 

SASS PURPLE. Velvety dark reddish purple. 

WHITE AUTUMN KING. Pure white re-bloomer. 


CALL 6 SPRING BEAUTIES for . . . $3.00 
(Catalog Value $4.05) 


For JUNE 
FLOWERING 
we offer our 

GIANT DUTCH 
IRIS 

of recent 

introduction 


Easily grown anywhere and unsurpassed as cut 

flowers. 

PRIDE OF HOLLAND. Finest new golden yellow. 
Large ruffied flowers. 

KING MAUVE. Violet-mauve or near orchid. Beau- 
tiful variety. 

PRINCESS IRENE. Gigantic white and gold. Mid- 
season. 

BLUE RIBBON. Velvety royal blue. Large plant and 
flower. 

LE MOGOL. Rated the best bronze variety. 

WHITE PERFECTION. Finest pure white. 


C3 BULBS Each Variety (18 Bulbs) $2.50 


For MAY 
BLOOMING 
we offer our 
RAINBOW 
COLLECTION 
of Giant 
Bearded Iris 
MALLOW PINK, New gorgeous mallow pink blend. 
MOONLIGHT SONATA. Smooth velvety canary- 
yellow. 
RUBY LIGHT, New glowing ruby red. 
BLUE VALLEY. immense sky blue. Tops in its color 
class. 
MT. TIMP. Massive white-edged rose-red. Very early. 
INSPIRATION. Beautiful cerise-rose. Nothing like it. 
GOLDEN SYMPHONY. Striking bi-color of soft 


yellow and violet blue. Very late. 
KATHERINE FAY. One of the best whites. 


CO ALL 8 HANDSOME GIANTS for . $3.95 
(Catalog Value $7.00) 


For JULY 

BLOOMING 
we offer our 
GORGEOUS 

MARHIGO 

STRAIN of 

Japanese 

iris Ln sonar 


Largest Flowered of all Irises 


Huge 8 to 12 inch blooms in colors ranging 
from light orchid pink to deepest crimson, 
sky blues to deepest blues, purest lavender 
to darkest purple. Also pure white and 
whites with colored veins or borders. Bloom 
after the bearded iris are past. 


Co 6 HEAVY CLUMPS, All Different $5.00 


[-] SPECIAL PRICE FOR ALL 4 COLLECTIONS (Catalog value $18.75) ... $12.95 
Labeled and Postpaid 


Standard of Quafity 


in DELPHINIUM 


THE WORLD OVER 


The Pacific Strain of Delphinium hybrids 
have been world-renowned for their highest 
quality for over 25 years. Consistent flower 
show winners whenever entered. 








conditions. When asking for help, try 
to supply as much information as pos- 
sible, and provide a good representa- 
tive sample of the troubled plant. 
Many state colleges have useful hand- 
books on insects and diseases in the 
home garden. 

Some virus and bacterial diseases 
invade the system of the plant and 
cannot be killed without destroying the 
plant. Usually when this type of dis- 
ease occurs, it is best to pull up the 
offending plant and destroy it before 
neighboring plants are infected. Cer- 
tain diseases are spread by insects such 
as leafhoppers and aphids. Often the 
spread of these diseases can be stopped 
or reduced by killing the insect carrier. 

Now is the time to transplant irises, 
tulips and daffodils. As a rule, irises 
need replanting every three years and 
Dutch bulbs every three to five years. 

If they are not transplanted that 
often the beds become crowded and 
the clumps decline in vigor. When re- 
planting, evaluate what you have and 
consider adding new _ varieties—or 
even changing the entire stock. Order 
bulbs and rhizomes now. 


Water Needs 


Water shortage or an uneven supply 
can affect some garden vegetables 
badly. Lack of water reduces yields of 
some vegetables. An uneven supply 
can cause unusual effects. Second 
growth or knobs on potatoes and irreg- 
ular root growth in other root crops 
indicate water shortage. A dry period 
followed by heavy rain may cause 
cracking of potatoes, carrots and beets 
and of tomato fruits. The leathery 
spots at the base of tomato fruits, 
known as blossom-end rot, are evi- 
dently caused in part by irregular 
water supplies. Lack of calcium in the 
plant also seems to have some bearing 
on this disease. 

Some trouble comes from over- 
watering. Too much water leaches 
essential nutrients out of the topsoil, 
and the plant may show a deficiency 
such as lack of nitrogen. Overwatered 
or poorly drained soil will be poorly 
aerated, and root growth becomes re- 
stricted. Most garden plants need air 
in the soil to grow properly. You will 
have to learn when plants need water 
by their appearance and by examina- 
tion of the soil. There is no rule-of- 
thumb formula, since there are so 
many variable conditions. Make sure 
you give plants a thorough watering 


(Please turn to page 8) 
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Protect your lawn and garden with 


CHLORDANE 


.ssthe GREEN THUMB insecticide for all outdoors! 


Growing things need protection against the ravages 
of insect damage. That’s why so many green thumb 
gardeners use Chlordane. Chlordane prevents in- 
sects from harming vital plant life processes. It kills 
white grubs, ants, Japanese beetle larvae, wireworms, 
cutworms, lawn moths, earwigs, mole crickets, thrips, 
mosquitoes, chiggers, ticks, and many other insects. 
It protects lawns, ornamentals, vegetables, trees, 
shrubs, and people. It gets rid of moles and skunks 


see your dealer today for 


CHLORDANE 


Amencas :eading tewn and garden insecticide! 


by killing their insect food supply. Chlordane controls 
household insects, too. 

Versatile, low cost Chlordane is the active ingredi- 
ent in leading brand name dusts, sprays, granules, 
and fertilizer mixtures sold by all stores that carry 
garden supplies. It’s easy to apply, and proven safe 
by millions of applications during the past fifteen 
years. Get Chlordane now, for green thumb garden- 
ing and more fun outdoors! 


MAIL COUPON NOW FOR SPECIAL FREE BOOKLETS! 


a 
rfexp VELSICOL CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
330 East Grand Ave., Chicago 11, Ill. FGM-70 
Please send me your free lawn and garden insect control booklets. 
Pa rereirnticinnerncems 
Address___ 


eet _Zone __State 
For complete insect contro! service, consult a local pest control operator. 


Technical Chiordane is manufactured exclusively by Velsicol Chemical Corporation, Chicago 11, II! 





THIS SEASON: 


better dustin g 
... better resultse 


Give your roses and other plants a 
big lift this summer—go after insects, 
control diseases, with one of the good 
complete dusts in a Champion “103” 
Hand Duster. You'll like its easy op- 
eration, adjustable dust control. For 
years the choice of many professionals, 
experimental and show gardens. See 
the Champion “103” at your garden 
center or write for literature on 
Champion’s complete line of dusters 
and sprayers. 


CHAMPION SPRAYER CO. 
Mfr. Portable Sprayers and Dusters 
6567 HEINTZ AVE. * DETROIT 11, MICH. 


Distributorships available—write for details 


EPISCIAS 


Beautiful foliage 

plants in jewel col- 

ors. Red or blue 

flowers. Grow warm 

and shady like Afri- 

can Violets. Free in- 

structions. Rooted 

cuttings ready for 4- 
| = inch pots. 

Add $1.00 to below offers for yellow E. ‘Tropical Topaz’ 
and $1.00 for Colombia Orange 


4 different varieties $3.45 _ postpaid 
8 different varieties $5.45 _ postpaid 


BRASSAVOLA NODOSA flowering size 
(Lady of the Night) July shipment $4.95 ppd. U. S. A. 


BELOPERONE GUTTATA ‘Yellow Queen’ SHRIMP PLANT. 
Sensational yellow bracts. Easily grown and flowered. 
3” pots $2.98 each, 4 for $5.98. 


Color catalog orchids and tropical houseplants 25c 


ALBERTS & MERKEL BROS., INC. 
Box 537 FGJ e Boynton Beach, Florida 


NEW SICKLE BAR MOWER... 
PRICED FOR THE HOME GARDENER 


-the Jari “chief” 
\\ $159.50 


(Slight Freight Variation) 


32” cut —levels heavy 
grass, weeds, saplings 
with ease. Write today 
for full details and 
your dealer’s name. 


Jari Products, Inc. 
2938 Pillsbury Ave., 
Minneapolis, Minn., 
Dept. 6010 
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West 
(Continued from page 6) 
when you do irrigate. Don’t just wet 
the surface. 

It is always wise to water early in 
the day so the foliage dries off quickly. 
If you have bacterial or halo blight in 
your beans, do not use overhead 
sprinkling. Also don’t pick beans when 
there is water on the foliage. This 
spreads the disease quickly. 


Summertime Pace 
ls a Bit Slower 


PERENNIALS 
that have just fin- 
ished blooming 
are relatively dor- 
mant for a short 
time now, there- 
fore it is time for dl a 
dividing and re- by 
planting or plant- Robert H. Rucker 
ing new plants. University 
For bearded of Oklahoma 


southwestern 


| irises, July is the perfect time for plant- 





ing; also for Oriental poppies and ly- 
coris or “rain lilies.” All of these can 
be grown several years before they re- 
quire dividing. So the soil should be 
well prepared by deep digging and the 
addition of humus and slow acting 
fertilizers. In dividing irises, cut away 
any of the rhizome that does not sup- 
port a growing point. Plant the rhi- 
zome just under the surface of the soil 
with the feeder roots spread outward 
and downward. Water thoroughly fol- 
lowing planting, but be sure clumps 
are well drained. Cut back the leaves. 
The iris will not grow actively again 
until later in the summer when it 


| makes good growth of foliage neces- 


sary for next year’s production. Always 
label irises as you dig them. Write the 
name on the wide leaves. The writing 
is legible for several weeks. Locate 
irises where they will receive five or 
six hours of sunlight daily. 

In moving Oriental poppies, divide 
mature crowns into several new crowns 


SCIENTIFIC GARDENING 
FOR AMATEURS 


A 24-page booklet emphasizing scien- 
tific approaches to gardening, inter- 
preted in layman’s language, has been 
prepared by Bolens Products. It was 
written by Alex N. Klose, the company 
horticulturist, and is entitled “The 
Home Gardening Handbook.” It is 
available free from Bolens dealers or by 
writing Bolens Products Division, Food 
Machinery & Chemical Corp., Port 
Washington, Wis. 


and replant. This plant can be grown 
from root cuttings, sections of the 
fleshy roots made into cutting stock. 
These sections should be planted one 
inch deep in porous soil. 


Daylilies are in full bloom and add 
much to the July garden. Select the 
colors you want now for planting. 
They can actually be dug and re- 
planted while in full bloom, although 
it is not a recommended practice. 


Do not cut back delphiniums too 
severely after blooming as the foliage 
is needed to manufacture food for 
another year’s growth. 

July can be hard on a lawn. This is 
the month when grubs make their last 
forage on the roots. Large white 
patches appear on the lawn and the 
grass actually dies out. An application 
of dieldrin, chlordane, or lead arsenate 
washed into the soil will kill these 
pests. This should be followed by an- 
other feeding of the lawn. An appli- 
cation of 10-5-5 at the rate of five 
pounds per 1,000 square feet will 
cause an even healthy growth of ber- 
muda lawns. Regular watering is es- 
sential too. Avoid light sprinklings. 
Instead, soak lawns thoroughly to en- 
courage deep penetration of roots. 
Bermuda grass roots have been known 
to grow to a depth of over six feet! 


Summer Maintenance 


Summer mulches should be put on 
now if not already in place. Use local 
materials: hay, straw, leaves, grass 
clippings, compost, etc. Feed lightly 
through the mulch and do not disturb 
feeder roots by cultivation. Roses need 
a light feeding. Liquid manure can- 
not be surpassed. Deep watering is a 
must for roses, but do not get water 
on the foliage. Continue regular spray- 
ing to control blackspot, also pick off 
faded blooms. Some rosarians keep all 
buds removed during July. Keep 
planter boxes fertilized and watered. 
When watering, spray evergreens with 
a strong stream to wash out red spi- 
ders. Lace wing bugs will be on pyra- 
cantha and can be controlled by mala- 
thion. The last planting of gladiolus 
can be made by midmonth. Chrysan- 
themum plants grown in peat pots 
may be planted as late as the first 
week of July. Established plants should 
be given their second pinch to encour- 
age branching. By pinching back 
“leggy” growth of annuals, new 
growth is encouraged and a crop of 
late summer bloom will develop. 
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Mulch Makes 
Carefree Summer 


SIMPLE and 
casy mainten- 
ance is about all 
that requires at- 
tention here in 
July. Watering, 
cultivating, pest 
control, groom- 
ing the garden, a 
little fertilizing, 
dividing of irises 
and narcissus, and attention to roses 
just about sums up the midsummer 
jobs. 


For the 
northern states 
of Mid-America 


by 
Robert A. Phillips 


University 
of Minnesota 


| 
| 


Gardeners here cannot depend upon | 
rain in July, so they must water to 
keep up an adequate moisture supply. 
One good soaking will be enough each | 
week or ten days for deep loamy soil. | 
This is when the gardener realizes that 
flower beds should be properly con- 
structed with deep soil preparation 
and plenty of topsoil. Not only will 
plants prosper but watering will be 
easier than in beds where topsoil is 
thin, poor or sandy. When good soil 
goes deep, the roots will go down 
where temperatures are cool and where 
drouthy conditions come gradually, if 
at all, during dry spells. 


| 


Apply a summer mulch to conserve 
moisture, keep down soil temperatures 
and weeds and save cultivation. A 





two- to four-inch layer of horticultural 
peat (or local pulverized peat), well 
rotted and aged manure, buckwheat 
hulls, ground corn cobs, and home- 
made compost are some of the ma- 
terials commonly used for summer 
mulching here. Mulch gardening, un- 
fortunately, is not commonly practiced 
here, perhaps because gardeners do 
not appreciate its many advantages. 
Mulches practically eliminate weed- 
ing. Cultivating is eliminated because 
the mulch should not be disturbed. 
Watering is reduced because the 
mulch slows soil moisture loss from 
evaporation, and holds moisture from 
rains and waterings. Always apply a 
light sprinkling of fertilizer on the 
mulch so there will be enough nutri- 
ents to support the bacteria in the 
mulch. Otherwise a nitrogen defi- 
ciency may develop. 

The first great burst of garden roses 
ends early in July. Fertilize roses now 
for new cane growth and the second 
crop of flowers to come within a 


(Please turn page }) 
July, 1960 


WES Fortec 
Gardens 


LOVELY NEW 
Aurelian Hybrid LILY 


ee the wonderful new things 


.....WAYSIDE HAS TO OFFER 


Wayside’s new fall catalog is overflowing with ex- 
citing new gardening ideas . . . magnificent new 
varieties of unusual merit and all the colorful and 
worthwhile favorites. Every gardener who relies 
upon Wayside for healthy, growth-tested, “Pedi- 
greed” plants, shrubs and trees will be delighted 
with the beautiful difference it makes in his gar- 
den. And he can depend, too, upon Wayside’s com- 
lete planting and culture information, for his 

ayside catalog is a complete garden handbook 
that will earn its place in any horticultural library. 


As to quality . . . you are cordially invited to 
visit Wayside and judge for yourself. See the rigor- 
ously controlled, step-by-step process that is strictly 
adhered to in growing the world’s finest, quality- 
tested, performance-proven garden subjects. 
Aurelian HYBRID LILIES, the result of a cross 
between Henryi, Sargentiae and Sulfureum, and 
available in three distinctive color and shape groups. 


New HYBRID TEA ROSE, My Choice, winner 
of the National Rose Society Gold Medal and Clay 
Challenge Vase for the best scented British Rose of 
1958. Flourishing in your garden, this exception- 
ally hardy rose will reward you day-by-day with its 
unusual and unexpected beauty —from the golden 
bud splashed with vermilion to the full-blown 
softly silvered pink bloom with surprising butter- 
yellow within its fascinating depths. 


Lilac Time @y HARDY PHLOX 


W 


oN 


. é My Choice 
_ > HYBRID 

, 4 TEA 
ROSE 


New HARDY PHLOX. More wonderful 
Wayside news. Shown at left is one of Capt. 
Symons-Jeune’s new varieties developed in 
England after exhaustive research and 
growth-testing. These hybrids are far supe- 
rior for hardiness, clarity of color, luxury of 
bloom and continued satisfaction to garden- 
ers all across America. New Symons-Jeune 
Phlox are available in every shade from pure 
white, lavender, deep pink, to brilliant salm- 
on and vermilion. Only Wayside Gardens can 
offer you these magnificent phlox . . . another 
of their exclusive plant marvels that have 
earned fame both here and abroad. 


SEND FOR THE WORLD’S FINEST 
HORTICULTURAL BOOK-CATALOG 


A catalog so complete it belongs in every gar- 
dener’s library. To get your copy, please enclose 
$1.00 to cover postage and handling costs of 
this heavy book. Don't delay ... send for this 
outstanding 152-page garden book today! No 
other catalog in the entire world can compare 
with it in size or wealth of selection. It features 
over 1300 new and unusual shrubs, roses, trees, 
rare bulbs, exotic lilies and hardy plants ... 
all grown and rigidly tested in America’s most 
carefully supervised nursery 


side®q Gardens 


t_215 mentor Ave. | W/ | mentor, onto) 
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minimum work! 























full planting instructions 




















(CD Alta Rose, EM. Dor. Water- 
melon rose 


(0 Amber Dawn, M to ML. Dor. 
Golden brown 















































(0 Black Magic, ML. Dor. Black- 
purple self, chartreuse cup 
(CO Bonnie Lass, EM, Dor. Pink; 
long blooming season.. 
(CO Bright Charm, ML. Dor. Bright 
rose-red; cool green throat 
(Brocade, E. Large 
amber-rose ........ aman 
(CD Canyon Butterfly, “ML. Dor. 
Go!den brown and pum 
blend ...... 
(CD Canyon Purple, M. ‘Dor. 
Large raspberry-purple ...— 
(Capri, M. Re. Pale rosy 
apricot. Darling of the 
SII. nncsnsescsgmsenseceiapessoeee — 
(0 Cathedral Towers, M. Re. 
Ev. Soft rich yellow with 
rosy brown tracings... 
(CD Cheery Pink, EM to ML. ‘Dor. 
Lovely, ruffled azalea pink.. 
(CD Cibola, M. Dor. Large, Span- 
ish yellow. One of the best 
(Colonial Dame, M. Dor. 
Large, light apricot with 
band of pale rosy tan......_ 
(0 Coppersmith, ML. Dor. Sun 
resistant apricot-orange 
SENET. waiisdintndnsisisdidenieininnatiiina 
(Coral Mist, M. Dor. Broad 
petaled & sepaled shell-pink 
CD Cosette, E. Re. Ev. Soft yel- 
low with rosy dusting on 
petals. Fragrant —.......... 
(C Cratle Song, Re. Ev. 
Medium yellow 

























































































































































































































































































This is a ‘‘Wild"’ Davlily. We 
ship only large, sturdy. well- 
cared-for and healthy olants 
ready to take root and produce 
Profuse blooms. 

















Send 25¢ 
for this 
beautiful 


68 PAGE 
COLOR 
CATALOG 


Daylilies, Iris, Peonies! 

Over a thousand varieties; all 
famous “Wild” quality and 
fully described. Ma-y baraain 


offers included. FREE WITH 
ORDER! 
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vive; 


Mid-Summer Savings on 


DAYLILIES 


From the “WILDS” 


w 
o 


( Baggette, EM. Dor. Pale 

lemon, rose petals................ 1.00 
(CD Black Falcon, M. Dor., dark, 

SE IIE Secesactneaiosenduniatevanstinn 1.00 


1.00 
.. 4.00 
2.00 
1.00 


1.50 
1.50 


2.00 


.- 1.00 
3.00 
1.50 


1.00 


2.00 
4.00 


ome 250 


1.00 
COMPARE THESE DAYLILY PLANTS 


and sparse. 





‘til frost with 


Self multiplying, they return year 
after year in lovely abundance. 
are carefully selected to insure your satisfaction— 
fresh dug daily and rushed to you next day with 
included. 
favorites from this list of finest quality plants, then 


Cat. Price 


“Wild” daylilies 


Select your 


(CO Crimson Glory, EM. Re. Dor. 
Beautiful rich, 
Unusually long ne 


season 


(Evelyn Claar, M. Dor. 
Wide-petaled salmon pink. 


Sun resistant . 





PERFECT FOR CREATING COLORFUL GARDEN PICTURES FOR 
CAREFREE PLEASURE ALL SUMMER — YEAR AFTER YEAR! 


Order Now—During Midsummer Sale—Get 50% MORE For Your Money! 


With these ever-popular daylilies you can create 
delightful garden pictures from Ma 


choose 50% more in value,at no extra cost. Order 
now and = to sit back comfortably during next 
summer's heat and enjoy the peace and tranquility 
of colorful garden pictures wherever you look. 
Daylilies have a multitude of uses in your yard 
and garden. Please include your list of 2nd choice; 
we reserve the right to substitute equal or greater 
value if 2nd choice not given. Act today! 


Cat. Price Cat. Price 
C) Madrigal, M. Re. Ev. A warm 
apricot with rosy dusting... 
( Meadow Gold, M. Semi-Ev. 
Deep golden yellow.............. 
(0 Miss America, M. Dor. 
Lovely sun-resistant pink... 
2.00 [j Moonlight Serenade, ML. 


ruffled red. 1.00 


--—— 2.00 


2.00 


Ci Evergold, ML. Dor. Large, — Dor. Large, light yellow self 
nr uitigd deep — — with greenish cast.............. 2.50 
; ’ (J More and More, EM. Dor. 
Indian yellow .................... .00 i “pi 
CFond Caress, EM. Re. tv. Delightful rose-pink ....... .-.. 2.00 
‘ () Neyron Rose, M. Rose-pink 3.00 
ae — wide segments 100 [Norwegian Lass, M. Dor 
and open form.................. a i : 
CO French Lady, Mi. Dor. Pale Cream. Ruffled....... ...- 4.00 
z () Peach Chiffon, M. Sparkling 
—— lemon ay 200 pastel peach 1.50 
on ooming ....... . ee naan . 

oO Fring Tuck, a Re. Banded, CD Pink Orchid, EM to ML. Dor. 
deep rich’ yellow. 1.00 Ruffled; salmon peach, 

- 0 fine Pale A hell-pink shades ................ 3.00 

(Frosted Pink, M. Dor. Pale . 
pink with golden yel. throat 2.00 C) Pink Punch, ML. Large, 

(CO Garnet Robe, M. Ev. Re. Ox- Pink blend ........nnnennoe-- 1.50 
plead sos with greenish yel- . Oo <a » M. Dor. Lovely 190 
lt EEE A ESE 1.00 _— SHVEF PINK .........--..-o-ecesneee : 

(Golden Moth, Ev. Very pale C Pleasant Hours, E. Dor. 
yellow evening bloomer. _ Very large deep yellow...... 1.00 
fragrant ..... vesvsesseeseceem 1.50 [Red Cup, E. Re. Dor. Deep 

oS Wonder, “ML. Dor. 150 pl pa apaaanas sun . 
‘olden yellow ..............0. J an UE Widiennchiiticstadonighpatectiientio -50 

ee. -_ EM. Dor. 200 C Salutation, M. Dor. Rose- 
reen-yellow ....... - yellow bicolor ...................... 1.50 

(Green Magic, M to ML Dor. (C0 Shirley Wild, ML. Dor. Dan- 
Opens lavender and fades to delion yellow; large, 
yellow. Green throat............. 5.00 allt lh 1.50 

p yp 

CO Guste, EM, Dor. Heavy bloom- CO Show Girl, EM. Re. Semi- 

q ng amie ne lay qovles 1.00 Ev. Soft orchid pink 75 
eavenly Blush, M. Dor. eh em ger nape eo 
Lovely pastel cream blend. 1.50 C Spencer Fuller, M. Dor. 


(CD Holiday Mood, ML. Dor. 
light medium red 
blend. Sun resistant........ —_ 
(CO Holiday Tan, ML. Dor. (Cj Sunshine Song, M. Dor. 
ruffled pastel buff with pink 
tints. Sun resistant... 
M. Dor. 
ing yellow with citrous 


Ruffled, 


(CD Kindly Light, 


accent 





This daylity (a reject by * “‘wild’’ 
standards) is poorly developed 
it would require 
much attention in order to sur- 
blooms would be smail. 


DEPT. GX-70, SARCOXIE, MISSOURI 


(-D Please send me the varieties | have checked above, with planting 
instructions and Free catalog. 


Glowing coppery bronze...... 


(CO Summer Interlude, ML. Dor. 


3.00 Oxblood-red 





Light yellow .......... 
3.00 © Swansdown, M. Dor. 
Dresden yellow .................... 
(J White Triangle, M. Dor. 
1.50 Very pale cream.................... 2.00 


KEY TO ABBREVIATIONS: E—Early; EM—Early Mid- 
season; EV—Evergreen;: M—Midseason; ML—Late Mid- 
season; Fr—Fragrant; Re—Reblooming; Dor—Dormant. 


ORDER TODAY! 
ANY $750 WORTH only $s 5 


these quality 

labeled plants 
Add 35c to Each Order to Cover Packing & 
Handling — Minimum Order Total Only $5.35. 


(Any $12 worth, $8; $15 worth $10; 
$22.50 worth, $15, etc.) 


NO C.0.D.'S, SEND CHECK OR MONEY ORDER (NOT 
CASH), PLEASE! Orders outside 48 states are 50c 
extra for additional postage (add 8Sc total, includ- 
ing 35c packing and handling). 

NOTE: We substitute equal or greater value if your 
2nd choice not given. 


T/L 


Glow- 


| enclose $ 


(Add 35c¢ for packing & handling, 85c if outside 48 states.) 
oO Saeced is 25¢ for color catalog only. 


NAME 
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month or so. Follow directions on the 
fertilizer package. 

Annuals and fall flowering peren- 
nials (garden mums, perennial sum- 
mer phlox, asters, etc.) will benefit 
from fertilizing now. These make a 
lot of growth in mid-summer, and 
need plenty of plant food. A side dress- 
ing of a complete fertilizer now will 
make better blooms. 

Spray or dust for insects and dis- 
eases once a week and after every 
rain for roses and once every two 
weeks for other garden plants. I pre- 
fer dusting because it is so easily done, 
and seems just as effective as spraying. 
Also I like the many-purpose insecti- 
cide-fungicides because they simplify 
the job. 

When the temperatures are in the 
nineties I stay out of the garden. I 
doubt if I can do any good then and 
I feel better sitting in the shade. If I 
do anything at all it is to pick spent 
flowers before they go to seed. 


Heat and Storms 
Cause Trouble 
BLOSSOM-DROP 


and blossom-end 
rot to fruits are 





rt 


two tomato 
troubles not gen- 5. 4h 
erally caused by heart of 


insects or diseases Mid-America 
but by environ- 
ment. Early to- 
mato blooms fre- 
quently drop 
when the weather is cool, cloudy and 
moist. Dry, hot weather in mid- 
summer also apparently causes many 
blooms to fall without setting fruit. 
Blossom-end rot appears at the blos- 
som end of green fruit as a dark, 
water-soaked sunken area. Sudden 
scarcity of moisture or rapid change 
in water content of the soil appear to 
be some of the causes of this trouble. 
Occasional thorough watering in dry 
weather and the application of a 
mulch will help control leaf curl, blos- 
som-drop and blossom-end rot. 
Mysterious holes eaten in ripe to- 
matoes may have been made by striped 
ground squirrels. A few years ago in 
my patch, I found such holes in the 
fruit. Days went by. More holes ap- 
peared. Still no glimpse of the in- 
truder. Ire increased. I tied a ripe to- 
mato to a stake about a foot from the 
ground and placed a half-dozen spring 
mouse traps around the stake. In the 


Y 
Stanley R. McLane 
Landscape Supervisor 
Country Club District 
Kansas City, Missouri 
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next few days I caught a half-dozen 
striped ground squirrels. 
holes in my tomatoes. 


No more 


Even though the tomato horn worm 
is the largest insect pest in the garden, 
It is not always easily discovered be- 
cause of its camouflaged color and 
quiet attitude. Its presence is indi- 
cated by tomato stems with no leaves 
remaining. They are harmless, so just 
pick ’em off and “squash.” 


A rule followed by many good 


plantsmen is “do not reduce the foliage | 


of a plant while it is in full growth 


more than one-third.” This is a good 


plan to follow even in trimming the | 


vigorous privets in hedges. A privet 
hedge may be cut back to any degree, 
even to the ground, in early spring and 
the plant will soon recover. But if all 
the foliage is sheared off in mid- 
summer, it may prove fatal or lower 
the vitality of the plants. 

During the summer months many 
fine specimen trees in our area are 
damaged severely by lightning. The 
highly-valued trees standing in the 
open, especially those in parks and on 
lawns, are the most common victims. 


Usually the taller the tree and the | 


more exposed the location, the greater 
the danger from lightning. A recent 
survey by arborists of the varieties and 
numbers of trees struck by lightning 
placed oak first, then elm, pine, poplar, 
ash, yellow poplar and maple. Valu- 
able trees may now be protected from 
lightning damage by the proper in- 
stallation of lightning cable. Cables 
strung from near the top of the tree 
and from the tip ends of the main 
branches are the protection. These 
cables join and lead down to one or 
more grounding points in permanently 
moist soil outside the normal root area. 
This system provides a passage for 
electric current from the earth to the 
cloud or from the cloud to the earth 
along the copper wires instead of 
through the tissues of the tree. The 
cost of this protection is probably too 
much for ordinary trees, but is reason- 
able for unusually valuable trees. 

To avoid spreading plant diseases 
in a vegetable garden, do not work 
among the plants when the foliage is 
wet. This is especially important when 
cultivating or picking beans. 

“Sow turnips on the 25th of July, 
wet or dry” is the advice of our grand- 
mothers. Also plant more sweet corn 
and beans this month for a welcome 


(Please turn page }) 
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ONE BIG STEP 


to a more beautiful lawn 


WEEDONE 


CRAB GRASS KILLER SODAR 


When you use WEEDONE CRAB 
GRASS KILLER SODAR you’re tak- 
ing a giant step toward the lawn 
of your dreams! It’s the fast- 
acting chemical that’s 
best for killing this 
lawn-spoiling weed, yet 
it will not kill desirable 
grasses. Don’t break 
your back this year— 


<@ WEEDON 


control crab grass the modern, 
chemical way with WEEDONE 
CRAB GRASS KILLER SODAR and 
step up to a beauty of a lawn! 


SPRAY IT! 


Powder 


SPREAD IT! 


Dry.........5-lb. bag $2.25 
(slightly higher west of Rockies) 


Larger sizes available. 


CRAB GRASS 
KILLER SODAR 


$ 
4-oz. can $1.28 


Amchem Products, Inc. (Formerly American Chemical Paint Co.) St. Joseph, Mo. * AMBLER, PA. « Niles, Calif. 
ORIGINATORS OF 2,4-D and 2,4,5-T WEED KILLERS 


Amchem and Weedone are registered 


trademarks of Amchem 


Products, Inc. 
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Beautiful IRIS 


PEONIES « DAY LILIES 
POPPIES * BULBS 
FREE! Colortul Catalog 


WASSENBERG GARDENS 
“The Peony City” 
Dept. F-7, VAN WERT, OHIO 


FREE CATALOG 


LARGEST ASSORTMENT OF FINE 
IMPORTED HOLLAND BULBS 
P. de JAGER & SONS, INC. 

South Hamilton 12, Mass. 


PLANT MARVE 


“To Increase the Pleasure of Gardening” 


Plant Marvel Piant Food @ Lawn Marvel @ Evergreen Food 
Plant Marvel Rose Food @ | Bombs @ African Violet Spray 
Rose Spray @ X Bombs @ Lustre Glow Leaf Polish. 

PLANT MARVEL LABORATORIES, Dept. FL-70A 
622 West 119th Street - Chicago 28, Iilinois 


NO IS THE TIME 


to reserve your 
free copy of our new, excit- 
ing Fall Catalog. Choice 
offers ideal for fall planting. 
Send postcard today. 


HENRY FIELD Seed and Nursery Co. 
180 OAK STREET, SHENANDOAH, IOWA 


you can grow exotic 


ORCHIDS 


INFORMATION 
AND 
INSTRUCTIONS 


Join the thousands that are now en- 
gaged in the interesting hobby and 
profitable home business of growing 
orchids. EASY TO GROW—With 
our free instructions you will be able 
to produce dozens of radiant blos- 
soms. Sunlight, water and a short 
period of time (less than six months) 
will reward you with the world's love- 
liest Cattleya Orchids right on your 
own window ledge. ORCHIDS are 
easy to grow! Orchids are fun to 
grow! Orchids can 
be profitable to grow. 
Why not start your 
erchid collection 
with this once-in-a 
lifetime introductory 
special? 


SPECIAL OFFER 
Blooming age Cattleyas POSTPAID 
1 for $4.75 
3 for $9.50 
6 for $17.25 
12 for $32.00 


Offer expires 30 days 





Please send 
the special introductory price of $. 
be shipped with free growing instructions, quick profit 
plan and new catalogue. 


Address 


We will show you how | 


to grow the world's 
most beautiful flowers 
without any 


only a small amount of 
space and just a few 
minutes a week to have 
a fascinating and prof- 
itable orchid collec- 
tion. 


All plants are fine, blooming age commercial 
hybrids, to flower at various seasons during 
the year. We will send assorted colours and 
blooming seasons, including one to flower 
within a few months. 


Howard Zoufaly Orchids 
East Arlington 11-J, Vermont 


Cattleya orchid plants postpaid at 
(postpaid), to 


.. Check here for FREE price list and instructions. 


TIONED Nencinctensssaieats pnehsiceanbalounsssasdiblntiities 
(Please Print) 
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special | 
equipment. You need | 





late crop—if the weather is kind. Cab- 
bage plants set now are a good bet for 
a tender October crop. Sowings of let- 


tuce at this time of year occasionally 
produce a fairly good late crop. 


Taking Stock 
For Fall Planting 
THE spring 
planting season 


| is about over 


Except for plant- 
ing a few gladi- 
olus for fall 
bloom, we should 
be concentrating 
on late summer 


eastern states 
of Mid-America 
by 

Victor H. Ries 


| and fall planting. Ohio 


Take an 
chair 


easy 

and sit in the shade in your 
garden and take stock of what you 
have accomplished and, most impor- 
tant, what needs to be done. Besides 
making notes both mental and written, 


| try to make a few simple sketches of 


effects you would like to achieve. 
For instance, are there any bare 
spots that should be planted? Are 
there any unwanted views that might 
be closed off? Are there any places 
that need more privacy? Are the views 
from the windows of your home as 


| good as they can be? Are there any 
| places beneath shrubs that need a 


ground cover planting? Would a brick 
walk or stone path make the garden 
more usable after rains? 

The answers to many of these ques- 
tions may bring out the need for more 
plants, both herbaceous and woody. 
This may call for adding one or more 
cold frames to start and grow the 
needed plants. You may even decide 
to set aside a small area as a nursery. 
Many times plants you buy are a little 
too small to take the competition. 
They will be much safer in a nursery 
bed where they will be growing with 
others of the same size and age. This 
idea alone will be a money saver in 
the plants it keeps alive and growing. 

Many gardeners do all their own 
planning and achieve wonderful re- 
sults. Others profit by having a pro- 
fessional landscape man give them an 
hour or so of consultation. The out- 
sider sees things that you are too close 
to the garden to notice. There is a big 
need for garden consultation, but too 
few home owners realize how much 
money and time it will save them. 

Along with this close inspection of 
our own gardens we all need to get 
out and see what the other fellow is 
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doing. We need to take more garden 
tours, not only of big estates, but of 
small gardens the size of our own. 
Someone should be along to name the 
plants, call attention to particular 
plantings, explain how certain effects 
have been achieved. Just as there are 
tour guides on so many European 
tours, we need guides on our garden 
tours. Groups should be kept small 
enough so that everyone can see and 
hear. Let us hope that the guides will 
be as good as one we had in Rome on 
shushing those that were out for a 
day’s conversation. Through the years | 
that I conducted garden tours I met | 
some of the most proficient and con- 
tinuous talkers. It takes more than a | 
Dale Carnegie course to shush them. 


seeenecomamettnnsapmmnntenctnsttacanatenanmecemanimmta eta mae 


BURRAGE ON VEGETABLES, by 
Albert C. Burrage, 208 pages, illustrated 
(photos and charts); D. Van Nostrand Co., 
Inc., $4.75. 


Originally published in 1954 and re- 
printed in 1956 and ’57, this book has not 
been topped as a source of practical infor- 
mation on the growing of superior vege- 
tables in a home garden. With his own New 
England garden as the testing site, Burrage 
developed principles and practices that will 
hold good anywhere, although some local 
adaptations may have to be made in dif- 
ferent parts of the country. The emphasis 
is on the eating quality of the vegetables 
produced. Burrage assumes that vegetable 
gardening is a luxury and a privilege, and 
the products of the garden ought to be re- 
garded accordingly. 


AMERICAN ROSE ANNUAL, 1960, 
James P. Gurney, Editor. Published by the 
American Rose Society, 4048 Roselea 
Place, Columbus 14, Ohio. Available 
through membership. 


To the members of the American Rose 
Society, the arrival of the American Rose 
Annual comes as the frosting on the cake. 
The 1960 edition has some particularly 
timely articles on new insecticides and 
fungicides; discoveries and developments in 
rose breeding; some little recognized pests 
of roses; plus a number of good cultural 
articles. The annual feature “Proof of the 
Pudding,” where recently introduced va- 
rieties are evaluated by local rose societies, 
is helpful to anyone thinking about buying 
rose plants. @ 


July, 1960 








i HORTICULTURE’S 
4 &, Finest Catalog 


NEW 
DUTCH 
ak) 


GOLDEN 
LION 


A splendid 
new Dutch 
lris of rare 
beauty and 
amazing vigor 


\/ 
ee Once you’ve seen Wayside’s superb 
. new Fall Catalog, you will agree 
that it represents horticulture’s 
crowning achievement in beauty, 
color and unexcelled quality. The 
plain truth is...there is more that’s 
new and worthwhile in Wayside’s 
mammoth 152 page catalog than 
all other catalogs combined. It’s 
the one catalog that has everything. 
Over 1300 hardy “Pedigreed” 
plants, flowering shrubs, trees, 
prize roses, exotic lilies and rare bulbs that should be plant- 
ed in the fall to reap the best results. 

And remember . . . all of these superior garden subjects 
have been growth-tested and quality-proven by Wayside 
Gardens whose unfailing dedication to the highest stand- 
ards of quality is recognized throughout the gardening 
world. 


Dainty MINIATURE DAFFODILS 


(Narcissi Species) 


This fall, plant some of Wayside’s charming Species Daffo- 
dils, you'll be rewarded early next spring by their cheery 
spring beauty. These fascinating miniatures grow no taller 
than six inches and have exquisite flowers of pure white to 
pale yellow and rich gold. Dainty trumpets, hoop petticoats, 
flat crowns or globular cups are often as tiny as buttercups. 


Exotic SPECIES TULIPS 


From far off Asia and Turkey, Way- 
side Gardens brings you rare, won- 
derful, many flowered Tulip Species. 
These rugged ancestors of the gar- 
den tulips of today are completely ir- 
resistible. Stunning blooms 
in bright, gay colors are fre- 
quently accented with bril- 
liant and unusual markings. 
Many varieties produce 
from 9 to 11 dainty flowers 
on a single stem. Once 
planted, they are perma- 
nent, coming up year after 
year without further care. 


New DUTCH IRIS, Golden Lion 


Without question, the best Dutch Iris to date. 
Perfectly beautiful ruffled flowers of sunshine 
yellow bear a striking resemblance to the Or- 
chid. When cut, flowers will last for a week or 
ten days in water. Be prepared for a surprise 
after you plant some of these bulbs, for they 
multiply with amazing rapidity. We know of 
no other bulb that is so lavish with its beauty 
yet so low in cost. A carefully planted clump 
will bloom for years without attention, supply- 
ing quantities of lovely blooms for indoors. 


SEND FOR THE WORLD’S FINEST 
HORTICULTURAL BOOK-CATALOG 


t To get your copy of the most complete Fall 
=) Catalog ever compiled, please enclose 
» $1.00 to cover postage and handling costs 
of this heavy book. Nothing can compare 
with its superb selection of rare and un- 
usual new things. 152 pages, with hundreds 
of true-color illustrations and more factual 
cultural information than you'll find in 
most garden books. Almost 1300 splendid 
items that should be planted in the fall for 
the best results. 


215 MENTOR AVE. MENTOR, OHIO 
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Planters for the tops of 
storage areas make 
artistic use of this surface 
space. Here the storage 
shelves are not quite 

as high as they appear, 
because of the depth of 
the planter box. A fitted 
copper liner prevents 
water leakage, safeguards 
items stored below. 
Plants are arranged so 
as to be graduated 

in height. 


PLANTERS 


THE POPULARITY OF PLANTERS makes sense! Green plants at the entrance, 
in the hall, living or dining room, even in bedrooms and baths, add much to 
the spots where they are. Indoors, they give a fresh garden look to the interior 
of homes even when snow is piled high outside. 

If planters are in places that get sunlight, sun-loving plants should be 
selected . . . if in areas where there is no sun and only a minimum of light, 
then shade tolerant plants can be used satisfactorily. 

It is fun to experiment and change plants from time to time, until just 
the right plants are found for each location. There is hardly any situation 
imaginable where some appropriate plants will not do well. # 


A low planter just 
inside the door 
brings a garden 
feeling right inside. 
It is made of the 
same interesting 
sand colored tiles as 
the floor. Receiving 
light indirectly 
from several 
directions, it 
provides a suitable 
location for many 
kinds of tropical 
plants. 
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A planter at an entrance 
may seem to continue 
through the glass, to 
merge with a smaller one 
in the entrance hall 
inside. This gives a 
friendly look both 
outside and within the 
house. 


ADDYD XO ANY HOME! 


Planters have come into bathrooms, as is shown 
here. Back of the counter, beneath the mirror, the 
greenery is effective against a plain wall. The 
plants thrive from the moist air in the room. 


BY LoutseE Price BELL 


Another through-the-glass planter, this one takes 
a triangular shape to utilize the space between two 
wings of the house. It can be seen from inside and 
out. Overhead lighting makes it effective at night. 





Beginner’s Luck 


with 


Madonna 
Lilies 


BY CATHERINE HASTINGS 


THE FORMER OWNER of my house left a bed of rather 
straggly rose bushes and a decidedly weedish-looking 
plant that emerged through the bermuda-covered bed 
that spring. After several attempts to destroy the weed, I 
decided to let the plant grow to maturity in order to 
discover exactly what the persistent thing might be. 
Imagine my complete surprise when June brought beau- 
tiful madonna lilies. My experience with “lilies” had 
been confined solely to daylilies. I hurried to the library 
for a book on lilies and made an attempt to learn every- 
thing I could about the madonna. Anything with that 
much desire to grow certainly deserved all the encourage- 
ment and help that I could give it. Since that time I 
have become increasingly fond of my sturdy madonna 
lily. Through cultivation, care, feeding, and propagation, 
I now have a nice bed of them. 

Fortunately, I decided to move my bulbs shortly after 
they finished blooming. It wasn’t knowledge of the plant 
that led me to move it, but just that I decided it needed 
a better location. By the time I had chosen a location 
and prepared the bed, it was August. My reading later 
proved that intuition was right, for August is. the only 
month for transplanting the bulbs. This is the only lily 
which is planted so early. 

I now have my lilies planted in front of a climbing 
rose. After the roses have bloomed the green background 
is perfect for the white blossoms of the madonna. The 
flowers are waxy white, three inches in length, with 
about three to 20 flowers in a cluster. They have a 
delicate fragrance. By planting daffodils and tulips, one 
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can count on a continuous bloom cli- 
maxed triumphantly by the madonna 
lily. 

The bulbs should be planted shal- 
low, perhaps two to three inches in 
depth. Although some lilies root from 
the stem as well as the bulb, the ma- 
donna lily roots only from its bulb. 
As with most bulbs, the madonna lily 
should have good drainage. Water 
should never be allowed to stand 
around the plant. Before planting, one 
should sprinkle the bulbs with sulfur 
dust, as a precaution against disease. 
It is best to tilt the bulbs slightly when 
setting them in the ground. 

The madonna should be fed. I have 


had success with a good balanced com- 
mercial plant food. I dig a small hand- 
ful of plant food into a circle several 
inches from the beginning growth of 
the plant as it emerges from the 
ground. This lily likes full sunlight, 
and although it needs a background 
planting of green shrubs, it should be 
far enough away so that its roots are 
not robbed of its share of moisture 
and nourishment. 

After the plant blooms, the growth 
should be allowed to mature. In the 
late fall the tops should be cut, leaving 
a short stem to mark the location of 
the bulb. 


The madonna lily’s chief trouble is 


a botrytis blight that sometimes attacks 
it. This may be controlled by a good 
application of bordeaux mixture, ap- 
plied after the ground warms up in 
the spring. Botrytis is characterized by 
a browning and scaling of the foliage 
and buds. 

The madonna lily is a good in- 
between plant. It flowers after the 
spring bulbs have finished their show, 
and before the annual garden flowers 
have reached a stage of full blossom. 
Because of its adaptability and ease in 
propagation, I cannot recommend it 
too highly to the beginning gardener. 
Plant bulbs this August for a beautiful 
showing next June! # 


THE curRENT TOP DAYLILIES 


THE AMERICAN HEMEROCALLIS SO- 
ciety, which bestows the annual 
awards on worthy daylilies, has con- 
ferred top honors on ‘Salmon Sheen,’ 
a distinctive salmon colored flower 
with yellow throat, bold midrib, red 
veining, and a fold-back effect on the 
petal tips. 

‘Salmon Sheen,’ created by Mrs. 
Bright Taylor of Florida, won the 1959 
Stout Medal, the highest honor the 
American Hemerocallis Society can 
award. 

These are the Award of Merit win- 
ners for the current year: ‘Capri’ by 
Carl Milliken; ‘Cradle Song’ by Mil- 
liken ; ‘Goldensong’ by Dr. E. J. Kraus; 
‘Hearts Afire’ by H. P. Connell; ‘Jake 
Russell’ by H. M. Russell; ‘Magic 
Dawn’ by D. F. Hall; ‘Pink Orchid’ by 
Hall; ‘Shooting Star’ by Hall; ‘Silver 
Sails’ by Connell; and ‘Summer Love’ 
by Milliken. 

Honorable mention varieties for the 
current year are ‘Alice Marie’ by 
George Lenington; ‘Blythe Spirit’ by 


Shade for Lily Bed 


When newly planted shrubs to be 
used as shade for a newly planted lily 
bed were not yet large enough to fur- 
nish shade for the hottest days of the 
summer, we planted a number of hills 
of castor beans around the edge—not 
close enough to compete for food and 
moisture but near enough to furnish 
shade with their huge, umbrella-like 
leaves. It worked, too. The castor beans 
themselves are an attractive plant.— 
Mrs. Fern Berry 


A bee’s-eye view of the bloom of daylily 
‘Salmon Sheen,’ the latest winner of the 
coveted Stout Medal. 


H. A. Fischer; ‘Bright Dancer’ by 
Edna Spalding; ‘Clackamus’ by Dr. 
E. J. Kraus; ‘Colonel Fry’ by Mrs. 
Bright Taylor; ‘Dorcas’ by Spalding; 
‘Flat Top’ by Lenington; ‘Frank Wil- 
liams’ by Mrs. Frank Williams; 
‘George Cunningham’ by D. F. Hall; 
‘Green Valley’ by Fischer; ‘Lady 
Inara’ by Hall; ‘Lime Painted Lady’ 
by H. M. Russell; ‘Luxury Lace’ by 
Spalding; ‘Mentone’ by H. P. Connell; 
‘Memory Lane’ by Hall; ‘McPick’ by 
Lenington; ‘Nobility’ by F. W. Childs: 
‘Pink Lace’ by Kraus; ‘Show Stopper’ 
by Lenington; ‘Suzanne Simon’ by 


O. W. Fay-C. G. Simon; and ‘Virgin’s 
Blush’ by Childs. 

In the popularity poll conducted 
each year by the Society’s members, 
these are the current top 20: 

Salmon Sheen 
. Evelyn Claar 

. High Noon 

. Fairy Wings 

. Ruffled Pinafore 
Jack Frost 

. Painted Lady 

. Prima Donna 

. Colonial Dame 
. Pink Dream 

. Cibola 

. Naranja 

3. Nashville 

Pink Damask 
Cosette 

Garnet Robe 
Pink Prelude 
Ringlets 
Midwest Star 

. Picture 
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PANSY SPECIALIST DIES 

C. W. Harrold, 88, originator of 
many of the American strains and vari- 
eties of pansies, died in March in Ore- 
gon. He was the oldest pansy specialist 
in this country, having worked since 
1929 on development of new strains of 
the flower. The tuberous begonia had 
also been a subject for his breeding re- 
search. He was the founder and senior 
partner of Harrold’s Pansy Gardens at 
Grants Pass, Ore. 
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In the quiet mood, the rock garden calls 
for closer inspection to appreciate the 
enchantment of the soft foliage forms. 


well-planned rock garden will be a riot of 
color in May and June but for the rest 

of the season its beauty is subdued 

and quiet, 


a 
ae 


DON TS IN ROCK GARDENING 


BY DoNnaALp G. ALLEN 


WHEN IT comes to building a rock garden some folks are blissfully overcon- 
fident while most of us are altogether too timid. 

In truth rock gardening is one of the most esthetic approaches to landscape 
design and plant appreciation; it demands the utmost in fine taste from all who 
practice it. But if you consider yourself “just an everyday type” do not be dis- 
mayed. There is more of the artist in all of us than we often realize, and there 
is another requirement in rock gardening to which you should be especially 
adapted—that is good practical common sense. 

Whatever your personality, a brief look at the pitfalls in rock gardening will 
reap its reward—if you are the hasty type, it will prevent further loss; if the 
overcautious sort it will inspire you to greater achievements. 

To think of a rock garden as just a loose heap of rocks and plants is to malign 
culture as well as landscape design. In the early 1930’s Americans thrust adven- 
turously into the then popular novelty of rock gardening without giving much 
thought as to just what they were about. The results were a few masterpieces 
and a multitude of monstrosities. 
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Like children with a new toy, many misguided enthus- 
iasts set flat stones on end like posts, or brightly colored 
boulders were put high on the surface leading one wit 
to ridicule them as the “dog’s graveyard” and “humpty- 
dumptys.” The fact of the matter is that many of these 
erstwhile enthusiasts did not want a true rock garden at 
all. They demanded a kind of instant showcase for 
peculiar rocks and gaudy freak plants. 

Don’t start a rock garden if you want a quick and 
easy flower or mineral show. In general a rock garden 
is not difficult. Actually it calls for a minimum of effort 
and expense once it is completed. But it does take a 
considerable amount of planning and patience to estab- 
lish in the first place. Use masses of bedding annuals 
where you want continuous color, but refrain from call- 
ing them a rockery. 

Don’t place a rock garden where you want a successive 
riot of color from spring until fall. One that is well 
planned is a big show in May and June but for the rest 
of the season its beauty is more subdued and quiet, call- 
ing for a closer inspection to appreciate the full enchant- 
ment of its soft, delicate blooms and foliage forms. 


Don’t emphasize freakish constructions or gaudy dis- 
tractions. The first rock gardens of Europe in the mid- 
nineteenth century were largely heaps of strange and 
curious rock specimens, with little regard for plant 
material or harmony with nature. However, we have 
long since evolved from that stage. Today a few rock 
curiosities may be worked successfully into a natural 
plan, but to fill a rock garden with them is to give it a 
carnival effect. Artificially painted boulders do not 
deserve mention and machine shaped and _ polished 
stones should be avoided unless part of a formal gate, 
wall or terrace. If possible the stone used should be 
mostly of one class or closely related types, which are 
of particular rugged beauty and native to your general 
area. 

Designs which are arranged in perfect geometric 
patterns must be shunned, unless in a carefully executed 
formal plan. Whenever natural rock garden construction 
is undertaken it is well to keep in mind picturesque 
ledges which you have seen, especially one where there 
were ample crevices and vales for vegetation. Shrink it 
down in your imagination, adopting the miniature to 
your home site. From this perspective you will have no 
problem with geometric rigidity because nature is not 
formed in that manner. On the other hand this form of 
thinking can be carried too far—nature is often exceed- 
ingly raw and can well stand limited refinements. 

One of the most common states of a rock garden is 
that of unconditional surrender to one plant variety. 
This was not the original intention. One aggressive 
variety was planted throughout along with different, less 
vigorous kinds. Soon the invader had taken over and 
mercilessly strangled all save its own (or one or two 
others equally powerful!) Don’t plant invaders indis- 
criminately throughout the garden. Examples of the 
worst invaders are creeping bugle (Ajuga reptans), 
snow-in-summer (Cerastium tomentosum), maiden pinks 
(Dianthus deltoides), gold moss (Sedum acre), money- 
wort (Lysimachia nummularia), and milkwort (Euphor- 
bia cyparissus). Some authorities call for the complete 
exclusion of these varieties, but I believe they are very 

(Please turn page §) 
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The stone used should be of one class 


or closely related types, and should be native to the 
general area. 


Cross-section of Rock-Garden Errors 


Shallow stone pockets 
too dry for most plants. 


Plant crevice : : 
directs water — wih “Humpty-Dumpty— 
away from roots. eas freakish. Will fall. 
Will dry out. ee 
Air pocket will kill 
plant roots. 


“Dog's tombstone’— 
bizarre. 
Insecure foundation. 


Concrete—has 


artificial effect Round boulder parade. Too formal 


for naturalistic setting. 









































































































































































































































































































































































































































useful where they can be positively 
isolated. Indeed they are especially 
encouraging to the beginner, being so 
easy and productive. Also, some of the 
worst invaders are among the most 
colorful of plants and give the rock 
garden a good distance effect. Tiny 
rock plant gems should be thoroughly 
insulated against any crowding and 
molestation whatever, as they have a 
difficult enough struggle under the 
best conditions. 

Some rock gardens are doomed 
from the start by the site chosen for 
them—perhaps a barren sun-baked 
bank where one is fortunate to grow 
grass, or a sticky clay heap under dense 
shade. Don’t be unmindful that con- 
ditions of exposure and soil are essen- 
tial to the life of a wide range of rock 
plants. For most varieties of alpines a 
northern exposure is best with eastern 
or western views also acceptable. If a 
southern exposure is necessary it 
should be slightly shaded. 


For a diversity of varieties one re- 
quires varying degrees of sun and 
shade in the garden. This is simplified 
by having a backdrop of shrubs and 
trees which is desirable from a land- 
scaping viewpoint also. The soil should 
be reasonably well-drained, but since 
most rock gardens are built on a slope 
this is generally not a problem, drain- 
age being automatic. A spongy soil 
made up of about one part each of 
loam, sand, woods humus (or peat 
moss) is desirable. In fact the key to 
success with many rock plants is to 
keep the roots in a porous, lightly 
moist medium, while the crown at 
ground level is kept dry. More alpines 
are lost by either crown rot (from ex- 
cessive moisture at that point) or 
summer drouth (causing dried out 
roots) than by any other causes. 

Although the more northern and 
mountainous parts of our country are 
best adapted to a vast range of rock 
plants, each section of America has its 
own successful list. Even the deep 
South has favorable conditions for a 
few varieties, and can grow some 
which are not hardy farther north. 
Don’t forget to consider hardiness, 
drouth resistance, and drainage re- 
quirements as they apply to your area 
and location when selecting your va- 
rieties. Quite a number of rock plants 
are not hardy in the New England and 
similar climates. Alpines which de- 
mand abundant moisture suffer during 
a Midwestern summer. In the rainy 
Northwest it is often difficult to pro- 
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vide adequate drainage for certain va- 
rieties. 

Small round stones are usually the 
easiest to locate and put into place; 
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Algae in Ponds 
Dear Editor: 

In April Flower & Garden there was a 
note concerning control of algae in ponds. 
I appreciate the reference made to our 
recommendation, but would like to call at- 
tention to an error in the statement which 
quotes us as saying that Bordeaux mixture 
is suggested for controlling algae. We 
recommend copper sulfate. Bordeaux mix- 
ture contains copper sulfate and lime. It 
is possible that there may be a chemical 
reaction between the two materials which 
may not give satisfactory control of algae, 
such as copper sulfate gives. 

I realize that this error may not be im- 
portant, but since we have no information 
on use of Bordeaux on algae, we are not 
certain as to what the results may be. 

J. W. Herron 
Ky. Agricultural 
Experiment Station 


Success with Ogallala 
Dear Editor: 

I’m so enthusiastic about the ‘Ogal- 
lala’ strawberry that I want to tell some- 
one about it. 

I read of ‘Ogallala’ last year in an 
article by Glenn Viehmeyer of the North 
Platte Nebraska Experiment Station and 
ordered a few plants. I set them in my 
sandy garden soil in May. Of 21 plants, 
19 grew vigorously and sent up blooms al- 
most at once. I picked them off, having 
heard this was necessary for a fall crop. 
Then runners appeared. I buried small dirt- 
filled flower pots along the rows. As soon 
as a runner put out leaves, I’d place the 
end in a pot and pin it down. The plants 
took hold quickly. 

I have a strawberry pyramid made 
with cinder blocks. For two years, the 
plants in the pyramid had bloomed but 
the berries dried up and did not mature. 
I began to move my new plants from 
the flower pots into the top terrace, as 
fast as the plants were ready. I filled the 
top and had enough plants for a row 
and a half on the second terrace. I now 
had more new plants than I had bought. 

Meanwhile the parent plants were 
bearing—nice size, shiny red, firm tex- 
tured berries. I'd pick a bowlful every 
few days. 

I began to pick berries from the new 
plants in the pyramid in September. 
When frost came I mulched the row in 
the garden and covered the pyramid 
with a canvas. I had berries to eat the 
second week of November and even a 
few frost-bitten ones Thanksgiving week! 

In September, I was able by picking 
some underripe berries, to fill a pint box 
to take to the county fair. The judges 
gave my berries a red ribbon. This year, 
I plan to get a blue ribbon! 

Gertrude McCormick 
Colorado 











therefore they form the bulk of many 
gardens. These may be dubbed “the 
ball parks;” don’t allow your garden 
to become such. If you find it difficult 
to obtain or move large stones of the 
proper sort, find the most chunky, 
rugged-looking small ones you can and 
scale your garden to fit them. If you 
have a good source and transportation 
for large stones, get the most bulky 
ones (which are otherwise appro- 
priate) and anchor them deep in the 
soil or the garden bed. In all cases 
stones should be placed to catch rain 
or other water and guide it back into 
the bank and plant roots. Of course 
the ideal is when you have a natural 
rock or ledge formation already on 
your property. 

True rock plants are mostly peren- 
nials, so, except for a few popular, easy 
varieties they are not quick and auto- 
matic from seed. Don’t plan on start- 
ing rock plants from seed unless you 
are either experienced at growing 
more difficult perennials from seed or 
are anxious to learn. However, this 
need not hinder you as a complete 
range of sturdy plants are readily 
available from reliable nurseries which 
specialize in this field. 

It is fascinating and desirable to 
accumulate a wide assortment of plant 
varieties, but there is a tendency to let 
the collecting instinct get the better of 
artistic instinct in the garden. Don’t 
restrict yourself to one plant each of a 
variety in all cases unless you wish a 
private museum. Some varieties of 
which you have only one of a kind 
may be successfully harmonized so 
long as a substantial part of the garden 
is made up of groups in which you 
have three or six of a kind for a 
smooth, organized effect. 

If you have many varieties in the 
rock garden mark them plainly with 
short inconspicuous labels for the pur- 
pose. Don’t rely on your memory to 
locate and identify. This may seem 
superfluous but it can be vital during 
cultivating and weeding. Many minia- 
ture plants go dormant and are quickly 
overshadowed by a pompous weed. 
Likely as not they will be unintention- 
ally pulled up and lost unless their 
nameplate is strategically placed for 
defense. 

Don’ts may seem a rather dismal 
beginning or end for any topic but I 
think you will agree they often lead 
to positive results in rock gardening. 
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A “HARDY PERENNIAL” question in 
gardening circles is simply “Should I 
dust or should I spray my plants?” 
The only logical answer to this ques- 
tion is “It all depends.” 

It depends upon what you want to 
accomplish, how many plants you 
have, how tight your budget is and 
how much time and interest you give 
your plantings. 

If we take these factors one at a 
time, you can soon answer the ques- 
tion for yourself. After all, that is what 
you are after as any answer tailored 
for the “general gardening public” 
may not fit your situation at all. 

First, what are you after? Do you 
want the finest possible protection for 
your plants, regardless of effort and 
other considerations? Some gardeners 
want such conditions on general prin- 
ciples. Others want them because they 
want to enter their blooms in competi- 
tion and are satisfied with nothing less. 

In such a case, spraying is your 
answer. Time after time, qualified re- 
search workers have proved that most 
nearly perfect control of troubles 
(note the precise wording which a 
scientist will demand) is to be gained 
through spraying rather than dusting. 

If, on the other hand, you can be 
satisfied with a reasonably good con- 
dition of your plants (better than 90 
per cent control), so that the overall 
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Should D Duot or Spray? 


effect is good, you can save time and 
effort by dusting. 

Where only a few plants are in- 
volved, dusting is very handy. A loaded 
dust gun can be picked up and a few 
dozen plants protected in a matter of 
minutes. With spraying it takes almost 
as long to mix a pint of spray as it 
does five gallons. Then too, sprayers 
must be cleaned after every use while 
a partly filled duster is just put on the 
shelf until it is needed again. 

At the amateur level of gardening, 
spraying is cheaper than dusting. 
Where just a few plants are involved, 
however, the savings in dollars hardly 
justifies the added labor time. If your 
plantings are extensive the savings 
may be appreciable. 

Generally speaking, it is much easier 
to “custom make” sprays for specific 
conditions and needs of the plants at 
any given time. The mixing of dusts 
“to order” is not simple. In this day 
of “multi-purpose” sprays and dusts, 
and where few plants are involved, 
this factor has little bearing. In larger 
operations, or where the budget is an 
important factor, this point should be 
considered carefully. 

Whether you spray or dust it is im- 
portant to cover both sides of all 
foliage. I feel that this is generally 
easier to do by spraying. Spraying is 
also more thorough under windy con- 


ditions. With well designed equip- 
ment, however, a good job can be 
done either way. 

Dusting is fine for protecting a few 
plants quickly. Good control of many 
troubles is possible with modern dusts, 
either custom mixed (not an easy or 
a pleasant task) or with “multi- 
purpose” dusts. 

Spraying is cheaper, especially 
where large numbers of plants are in- 
volved, gives better control and mixes 
are readily changed to fit any particu- 
lar need. The “get-ready and clean- 
up” time is irksome where small plant- 
ings are concerned. Also the physical 
work of carrying large amounts of 
liquids and keeping the tank pressure 
sufficiently high for fine “atomization” 
of the spray is not to be overlooked. 
Ladies, especially, should ponder this 
point, particularly where large plant- 
ings are involved. 

My own solution to the problem, 
as I have fairly extensive plantings, 
no excess money and not much more 
time, is to compromise. I spray on a 
regular basis. Then when unexpected 
troubles show up or rains make neces- 
sary extra applications of protective 
materials, I dust to save time. 

By going over the above, you should 
be able to come up with an equally 
satisfactory solution for your garden, 
tailored to your own needs. 
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MosT OF OUR HOUSE PLANTS came 
from tropical regions in various parts 
of the world. They cannot be grown 
outdoors the year ‘round where low 
winter temperatures would put them 
into a permanent sleep. Nevertheless, 
many interesting and beautiful plants 
have adjusted themselves to normal 
home temperatures and atmospheres 
that are also comfortable for human 
beings. To be pernickety, there is no 
such thing as a “house plant,” but 
we can make them contented when 
we learn their likes and dislikes and 
constantly give them loving care and 
study their growth habits. 

A pot, whether large or small, plain 
or fancy, is not the natural habitat 
or home for any plant, and that is why 
we want to consider suitable locations 
for vacationing house plants. In my 
collection there is great variety, and 
there are so many pots that they fill 
an east glassed-in porch, six east and 
south kitchen windows, a large bay 
window, and they are overflowing into 
one of my bedrooms! 

In this article, the summering of 
four favorite house plants will be con- 
sidered. They are gloxinias, geraniums, 
amaryllis and begonias. Most other 
house plants will fall into one of these 
types for a summer spent outdoors. 
There are a very few delicate leaved 
plants which should not be summered 
outdoors. Episcias, sometimes called 
flame violets, like their fuzzy-leaved 
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VACATIONING 


A protected east or north porch can make an ideal 


place for 


summering house plants. 


Here many 


gloxinias, begonias, and other house plants are grow- 
ing on a sheltered east porch. 


African violet cousins, are not likely 
to fare well in the open. Plants with 
large leaves which are easily caught in 
the wind and rain are not good vaca- 
tioners outdoors, except in a very 
protected spot. 


Locale for Vacationers 


First, attention must be given to 
the summer time needs of the plants. 
A well ventilated east porch is better 
than the house windows during hot 
summer months. From experience I 
prefer to bring the plants outdoors 
when frost free nights arrive, and 
when the soil has lost its winter chill. 
The plants are then placed where they 
receive proper light, protection from 
strong winds and hot sun, and where 
they can easily be given the necessary 
moisture. 

The gloxinia normally blooms dur- 
ing the winter and early spring, and 
each pot may be brought out to the 
sheltered spot after its blooming and 
decorative stage has passed. Any pots 
subjected to the variable outdoor sum- 
mer atmosphere should be four inches 
in size, and preferably larger. Smaller 
pots should be sunk into the soil up 
to an inch from the top of the pot. 
This conserves moisture and keeps 
the pots from tipping over. If you 
have trouble with slugs or worms, it 
is a good idea to prepare a floor an 
inch or more thick of cinders, coarse 
sand or similar good drainage material 


to set the pots on. Most of us do not 
have lath houses to protect summer- 
ing plants. Here we have planted 
shrubs and trees near the north edge 
of our lot, and not far from the house, 
thus forming a sheltered and semi- 
shaded enclosure. All house plants 
have been happy here, but we do not 
set out those in tiny pots, or with 
extremely delicate foliage. 

The gloxinias thrive outdoors and 
enjoy the rain, dew and cool night air. 
They are watered with the garden 
hose, used with a fine spray nozzle 
to avoid damage by the force of city 
water pressure. Before setting the 
gloxinias out, it is a good idea to prune 
off any spent or bruised foliage, or 
even to cut off the whole top, leaving 
about two lower sturdy and healthy 
leaves. All good leaves may be used 
for propagation. More luxurious 
growth will result from pruning and 
new buds and blooms will come in 
very early fall. Fertilizing the pots 
after outdoor growth is well started 
brings a reward of more buds. Any 
good fertilizer available at your garden 
store will serve well, if it is recom- 
mended for house plants. The gloxi- 
nias may be brought inside whenever 
blossoms come. 

Gloxinias are versatile and I like 
to plant several tubers right in the 
open soil beds, which have been 
spaded and enriched with leaf mold, 
bone meal and peat moss. These beds 
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Give yourself and your house plants a break in the summer... 


HOUSE PLANTS OUTDOORS 


are north of the house where the 
plants get good light, and only early 
and late sunshine which is not too hot 
for them. Dormant tubers are best 
for this method, because house grown 
leaves will become bruised from the 
outdoor change. The new foliage will 
amaze any grower with its deep green 
luxuriance, the numerous buds that 
never blast and the richer color of the 
blooms. These plants may be potted 
when in best bloom and taken indoors 
without great damage to the plant. 
When tuberous rooted plants are 
moved with a good ball of earth about 
their root systems, they do not resent 
potting up as some fibrous plants do. 
These gloxinia beds must be watered 
often with the hose whenever rains 
do not supply the needed moisture. 
Companion plants might be sultanas, 
summer blooming oxalis, caladiums, 
tuberous begonias and achimenes. 


Versatile Geraniums 


The geranium really takes to out- 
door culture. This old favorite is per- 
haps known to more gardeners than 
any other. It was brought to England 
by botanists and navigators in the 
early 1700’s or earlier and later to 
America. 

Geraniums, depending on variety, 
usually grow quite large in the window 
garden during the winter months, and 
the gardener welcomes the time when 
they can be planted outdoors for the 
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summer. All types of geraniums have 
their place, but most of us cannot 
grow a very great number of different 
varieties because of lack of space. I 
grow some of the most colorful of the 
fancy-leaved zonals. They seem to 
enjoy cool temperatures so they can 
be taken from pots any time after 
frosty nights have passed. Here they 
are planted in a southeast exposure 
next to the house and the large plants 
are broken into suitable cuttings that 
are plunged into open soil in the 
geranium bed. They root well and 
never fail to become large, colorful 
plants. The good outdoor drainage 
prevents overwatering and they ap- 
preciate frequent watering with the 
hose. The soil is enriched with com- 
post and bone meal. In August cut- 
tings are again put down for potting 
up before frost days arrive. They 
should be well rooted, but small plants. 
A bed of geraniums is truly a homey, 
colorful and satisfying spot. 

The majestic, stately amaryllis is 
the plant that offers generous rewards 
for a summering in rich garden soil 
in a sheltered and semi-shaded loca- 
tion. Although the large bulb is set 
in a pot with half or more of the 
bulb above the soil line, in the garden 
the whole bulb is set below the soil 
to prevent sun scald. An inch of soil 
above the top of the bulb is sufficient 
provided that it does not wash off 
during the heavy rains. 


By FLORENCE KNocK 


The most important point here is 
that amaryllis are heavy summer 
feeders. Their bed should be thorough- 
ly enriched with old manure that is 
well spaded in. Compost and _ leaf 
mold are also good additions. If red 
rust appears on the foliage, lime or 
crushed oystershells should be worked 
into the soil. The bed should be kept 
moist whenever rain is infrequent. 
The aim is to produce as many leaves 
as possible. For each four leaves, 
there should be a winter or spring bud 
stalk. The well fed bulb will also give 
more and larger flowers on each stalk. 
Here some of the American grown 
hybrids produce nine-inch blooms, 
fully as large as the Royal Dutch 
hybrids. 

All the hybrid amaryllis prefer to 
summer in open soil, but the older 
kinds (chiefly the species), which 
commonly have slender orange colored 
blossoms, seem to prefer to remain in 
a large pot and to be kept evergreen. 
They do not require a period of 
dormancy to make them bloom as the 
hybrids do. 

The bulbs are lifted from the garden 
before frost arrives, leaving roots and 
foliage on. After the foliage is com- 
pletely dry, it can be removed, but 
any fleshy roots are left on and the 
bulbs are stored in the basement. Buds 
come earlier if the temperature is 
moderately warm. 


(Please turn to page 32) 





As AN ENTHUSIASTIC GARDENER, do 
you also enjoy barbecuing? How well 
these two hobbies go together! 

No store-bought fruits or vegetables 
can match the flavor of those picked 
fresh from your own garden. But have 
you ever tried preparing vegetables on 
your barbecue grill? One of the fa- 
vorites is corn on the cob, which is 
now almost ready in your garden. Also 
popular are broiled tomatoes, sweet 
potatoes, baked potatoes, or baked egg- 
plant. Of course, onions, radishes, car- 
rots, lettuce, garlic and even spinach 
from the garden are right in the mixed 
salad! And a sprig of mint in iced tea 
is the crowning touch to your garden- 
barbecue meal. 

Make your own garden fresh vege- 
tables a big part of every cookout. It 
will be a special treat for your family 
and guests, and your city friends will 
go away longing for a suburban home 
and garden of their own. 

Before the recipes and cooking ideas, 
let’s start with equipment; the barbe- 
cue grill itself, and tips for its use. 

The most basic grills are the open 
types. These come in various sizes, 
either rectangular or round, and in a 
price range from $3.95 up to $59.95 
or more. Many higher priced models 
have crank height adjustments, or 
electric motor turning spits. About $12 
to $30 will buy an excellent grill that 
will give years of pleasure. 

Portable grills are the most popular, 
but if you want a permanent grill, 
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Gardening 


and Barbecuing 


Go Together! 


BY FRANK A. BARTONEK, EQUIPMENT EDITOR 


there are metal ones available around 
which Dad can build a brick, stone, 
or concrete fireplace. 

Another grill worth mentioning is 
the oven type with a lid which can be 
closed. You can use it open or with 
the top closed. It will do almost any- 
thing your oven can do. The heat cir- 
culates around the food, and since it 
is controlled, it takes less time and fuel 
for most broiled foods. This method 
of outdoor cooking also requires less 
watching and attention, since there is 
little danger of flare-ups and burning. 

Illustrated are several different 
models of barbecue grills. Your dealer 
will have these or others to show you. 


Fire Making Tips 


Charcoal is most often used as the 
fuel for outdoor cooking. You can get 
the fire started faster by spraying the 
charcoal briquets with charcoal lighter 
fluid. Use it only according to direc- 
tions. After the flames have died down, 
you'll notice gray edges on the bri- 
quets. After that, it takes about 20 
minutes to a half-hour for the fire to 
be ideal for cooking. 

Use a generous amount of briquets 
for the fire. I cover about half of the 
bottom of the grill at least two bri- 
quets deep. This gives a hotter, longer 
lasting fire. If you use too few briquets 
it takes much longer to cook your food. 

If you use a portable grill, locate it 
so the smoke or heat won’t reach your 
outdoor dining area. When the char- 


coal has a gray all-over look, the coals 
are ready for cooking. 

While you are waiting for the fire, 
use the time to prepare salads or other 
dishes. And while your hungry guests 
are waiting out for their outdoor meal, 
pass around a relish tray—fresh to- 
matoes, radishes, carrot sticks—all out 
of your own garden! 

I am purposely avoiding recipes for 
steaks, chops, roasts or fish, since ex- 
cellent recipes are available from many 
other sources. Perhaps you have your 


(Please turn to page 45) 


The lid enclosing this “portable kitchen” 
enables it to serve all the purposes of 
an oven. 
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Abtianging CHlads 


EVERYONE LOVES GLADs. Their texture is like polished 
ivory; their colors seem translucent; and their many 
florets on a stalk give one a wealth of flowers. But many 
have difficulty arranging them. With a little study of the 
problem, we should be able to solve it so that we may 
enjoy them all the more. 

In a stalk that is perfectly straight, with a solid row of 
florets, one has a glad that is just what the horticulturist 
desires when he wants an entry in the horticultural part 
of a show. But the arranger is happier with a less formal 
type of glad, with a slightly crooked stem, and with at 
least some stems that have only two or three florets open. 
This gives a tapered spike for the basic lines of the 
arrangement. Then the arranger can take the fuller 
stems and break them up, using the shorter spike-ends 
between the basic lines; and the lower parts of stems 
with their larger florets and no spike-ends, for the lower 
central part of the arrangement, as the center of interest. 

To avoid the flat look, place some stems facing to the 
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side, rather than straight front. Also place stems irreg- 
ularly in the holder rather than in a straight line. Cut 
stems to various lengths for more interest. 

An aill-glad arrangement is lovely if it isn’t too flat, 
and if the length of stems makes an interesting silhouette. 
But there is always more interest in variety; so if some 
heavy flowers or leaves are used with them, these add 
interest. Honey-suckle, roses, perennial phlox, or snap- 
dragons are too dainty for glads, although a heavy mass 
of them might be incorporated in a mixed bouquet. 
Zinnias, golden-glow, calendulas, and tithonia seem too 
coarse for their rich texture, although these might be 
used in arrangements for the home. About the only 
flower that is just right in type, size, and texture to com- 
bine with glads, is the dahlia. 

Fine foliage is out of keeping unless it is heavily 
massed. Heavier foliage such as canna leaves, caladium, 
hosta and some of the coleuses, is suitable in type, size, 
and texture. Geranium leaves, too, are in nice harmony. 


A long stem with three florets and buds 
that tapered to a point was chosen for 
the back-bone of the arrangement. This 
was placed first in a large, heavy needle- 
point holder. Another, a little shorter, 
was placed to the left back of this one 
for depth. For side arms, one shorter 
stem was placed at the left at an upward 
angle and leaning slightly back. Another 
was placed to the right, dipping down- 
ward and to the front. A second stem 


was broken and the lower part of it was 
placed to fill the space in front of the 
first bare stem. A third stem was placed 
to the right of this, facing the side. 
More short stems, minus spikes, were 
placed to strengthen all of these basic 
stems and to fill voids at the sides. 
Two dahlias were placed next, filling 
the space allowed for center of interest. 
One faced almost front—not quite, for 
we wanted no bull’s eye. The other was 


placed quite close to it—so that the two 
seemed almost one—and faced more to 
the side. Since the container seemed 
crushed in at the front, the dahlias were 
placed so as to seem crushed into that 
shape. A sprig of coleus was placed high 
right, and another at low left. 

Glads were yellow and white—‘Prospec- 
tor, ‘Salmon’s Glory,’ and ‘Snow Prin- 
cess.’ The dahlias were light yellow— 
‘Avalon.’ Coleus was yellow-green. 





a BY EpirH BROCKWAY 
5 Spy 3 

. THE SOrt-P ALE »ppy vermilions and pinks, reminiscent of 
flamenco. gaiet¥, Will brigi of “spot in a color hungry home. Here, in a 
white frenchhorn “ceramic coftaiher; and flanked with two delicately designed 
swans, are atranged Oriental: poppies, Euonymus kiautschovica and _broad- 
leaf hosta, in an-inverted T-shaped design by Mrs. O. W. Simpson of De- 
catur, Illinois. 

The ceramic container, resting on a black wooden base, was filled with 
sand to give support to the four-inch wire holder at its mouth. Thus the ar- 
rangement could be handled as though it were in a flat dish, giving security 
to the horizontal lines of the euonymus and hosta leaves. The euonymus stems 
are set in first, framing the basic outline of the design. Poppies are then added 
as the center of interest, being sure that they do not look crowded or massed. 
Two broad hosta leaves are added to the right to bring weight and balance 
to the arrangement. 

Poppies tend to wilt easily. To prevent this, 

a candle, matches, and a can of fresh water 
should be taken to the garden where the cut- 
ting is to be done. As soon as the stem is cut, 
the milky end should be charred for at least 
an inch in the candle flame before being put 
in the water. This hardens the stem and ex- 
tends the life of the poppy. 

The euonymus leaves add a glossy green 
contrast to the soft colors of the poppies. If 
poppies are not available, tulips, roses, single 
Japanese peonies, small dahlias, or chrysan- 
themums can be substituted in a similar 
design. # 
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*Pink Orchid’ 


BY Bev Knotts 


FOR YOUR GARDEN 


DAYLILIES IN PALEST YELLOW to deep red have become 
staples in today’s perennial garden. But do you know that 
specialists now offer lovely lavender, lilac and plush 
purple daylilies? These flowers with the classic look are 
offered from $1 per plant for lavender and pale yellow 
‘Su-Lin’ to $12.50 for interesting lavender and purple 
‘Selena Bass.’ 

The palest of the lavenders grow best in partial shade, 
but the deep purple ones can be grown in sun as well as 
partial shade. All require the general culture you accord 
any good garden perennial. Plant them in spring or early 
fall. Give them plenty of water during the growing 
season and an occasional fertilizing to make them pro- 
duce bonus blossoms. Daylilies need not be divided for 
at least five years as most of them appear to better ad- 
vantage in good sized clumps. 

Use ‘Lavender Lass’ or lilac and yellow ‘Betsy Nor- 
man, with any of the handsome lavender flowered 
hostas. Or plant them near clumps of foxglove or stately 
canterbury bells. ‘Pink Orchid’ makes a delectable foil 
for green-flowered bells of Ireland. 

For a misty look try plum purple ‘Royal Purple’ as a 
background for baby’s breath. 

Blackberry purple ‘Black Magic’ with its chartreuse 
throat is elegant when grown near pale yellow daylilies 
or lemon yellow marigolds. It is an excellent bloomer 
with as many as 30 to 40 flowers open simultaneously. 
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The good sized lavender rose flowers on ‘Hawthorne 
Rose’ seem to grow even more beautiful in the sun with 
its pale green throat turning to delicate gold as the sun 
warms the flower. Plant it near pink or purple phlox, as 
a background for blue flowered anchusa, or fronting a 
clump of towering blue flowered globe thistle (echinops). 

Low growing dark purple “Tar Baby’ is perfect as front 
of the border material. 

‘Birthday Cake,’ one of the newer light lavenders, has 
a pastel pink overcast and a greenish throat. Its flowers 
are borne on heavy erect stems and its branching is low 
and wide. 

If you like bicolors you'll rave over lemon yellow and 
orchid ‘Howdy.’ This one has been around long enough 
so its price is down to a wee one dollar per plant, but it 
still remains a real conversation piece in anyone’s daylily 
collection. 

And the hybridizers haven’t left out Southern gar- 
deners in their quest for the new lavenders and purples. 
For them there is ‘Amherst, a choice evergreen with 
purple petals and an ivory midrib; ‘Berceuse,’ changing 
from orchid to pink as it enters the heat of the day; 
yellow-throated lavender pink ‘Rising Star, glowing 
purple ‘Sparkle Plenty, and rosy purple ‘Royal Beauty,’ 
to mention but a few. 


(Please turn to page 29) 



























































































































































Ge Read 


ALL GARDENS NEED pollination. If 
you raise plants like flowers for seeds, 
tomatoes, beans, peas, cucumbers, 
watermelons, or have trees like the 
pear and apple in your garden then 
you must have pollination before you 
can have a good yield. In almost all 
cases it is the bee that does the job 
of pollinating your garden plants. 

A report by the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture says that 
every state could benefit by having 
more hives of bees. In fact, some 
areas need two or three times the 
number of hives that they now have. 
That is, if adequate pollination of 
crops is to be assured. 

Although many people think of the 
bee as furnishing the honey for the 
hot biscuits at breakfast, the bee is 
actually far more important from an 
agricultural standpoint. For every 
dollar’s worth of honey that the bee 
produces it contributes $50 worth of 
good to agriculture by pollinating 
plants. 

There are some 5,000 species and 
many billions of bees in North Amer- 
ica, but the advent of modern farm- 
ing has wiped out many swarms of 
wild bees. Other swarms have been 
wiped out by insecticides used to con- 





to the Bees 


Many crops depend on them for pollination 








By Cuarves H. CoLeEMAN 





trol mosquitoes and other insects. 

Areas where bees are reduced in 
number have shown steadily declining 
yields of food, forage and fodder 
crops, and even cotton and tobacco. 
Perhaps the yields in your garden are 
lower than they should be because of 
lack of proper pollination due _pri- 
marily to an insufficiency of bees. 

Cultivated plants are pollinated by 
tame bees for the most part. Some of 
these bees travel as far as six to seven 
miles for the purpose of sipping the 
nectar from the blossoms in your 
garden. 

When the bee sips the nectar it 
performs its important job of pollinat- 
ing. The pollen from the blossom 
collects on the hairs of the bee’s body. 
The pollen is like a male sex cell. 
When the bee visits the next blossom 
some of the pollen rubs off onto the 
stigma, or female part. This fertilizes 
the plant so that it can produce off- 
spring. Without this process of polli- 
nation, or fertilization, the plant 
would not bear fruit or seeds. This 
would cause yields of flower seeds, 
tomatoes, peas, beans and fruits to be 
very low. A little pollination is 
brought about by the wind carrying 
pollen. But for plants requiring polli- 
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nation by insects the wind can’t be 
depended upon for more than a very 
low yield. 

There are certain things which you 
can do to make sure that your garden 
is properly pollinated. One of these 
is to have some plants growing which 
attract bees. 

Of all of the insects, the honeybee 
seems to be best able to recognize 
colors. It recognizes four distinct 
colors, other than gray — orange- 
yellow, green, blue-violet, and ultra- 
violet. We can’t see ultraviolet with 
our eyes but to the bee this is the 
brightest part of the spectrum. 

It is these colors that draw the bee 
from far away. For example, a bee 
flying over a bed of flowers in bloom 
sees a mosaic of lightness against the 
dark green of grass and trees. As it 
gets closer it can smell the flowers. 

Once the bee finds an especially 
good source of nectar, it stakes out a 
claim on the area by scenting the 
flower with a little of its own body 
scent. This comes from a scent gland 
on the abdomen and is a NO TRES- 
PASS sign to other bees. The bee 
takes a sample of nectar and flies 
straight back to the hive. With elabo- 
rate dances and gestures and the 
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A worker bee enters an apple blossom after nectar or pollen. 
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sample of nectar that it has brought, 
the bee tells the others in the hive 
of its find. Many bees then visit your 


garden. This is when your garden 
really begins to get pollinated 
properly. 


In spring bees frequent the willow, 
hazel, plane, apple, pear, alder, goose- 
berry, currant, mignonette, heathers, 
clovers, lespedezas, multiflora roses, 
black locust, American elm, lythrum 
or loosestrife, Dropmore purple (an- 
chusa) and wild mustard. To draw 
bees plant some of these. 

Herbs which draw bees are: lemon 
balm, basil, red bergamot (monarda), 
borage, butterfly weed (asclepias), 
Italian bugloss (anchusa), catnip 
(nepeta), chicory (witloof), sweet 
cicely, daphne, dropwort (Filipen- 
dula), fennel, germander, ground ivy, 
hyssop, lavender, marjoram, dead 
nettle, sweet clover, queen-of-the- 
meadow, rosemary, sage, winter sav- 
ory, thyme, teasel, foxglove. These 
are also good for salads, pot herbs, 
teas and flavorings. 

Trees that provide bees with homes 
and food include, besides the Ameri- 
can elm and honey locust, the Russian 
olive, catalpa, basswood, 
and wild plum. 
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Lavender Daylilies 
(Continued from page 27) 


Add these varieties to make an even 
20 lavender to purple show-offs in 
your garden: ‘Blue Willow,’ ‘Du 
Barry, ‘Hidden Heart, ‘Lavender 
Lady,’ ‘Blue Danube, ‘Far Hills,’ and 
‘Convoy.’ 

If you like to hybridize try ‘Royal 
Purple.’ It makes an excellent parent 
for lavender and purple daylilies. 

If you don’t want the trouble of 
growing your own seeds but you do 
want the fun of growing some lavender 
and purple seedlings, purchase hemer- 
ocallis seeds in the purple-maroon 
shades and you'll get some worthwhile 
seedlings from the lot. It takes about 
three years to raise a blooming size 
daylily from seed. 

Start seeds in the fall by planting 
them in flats and stacking the flats 
outdoors. When the weather warms 
in the spring bring the flats into the 
house or greenhouse and they'll soon 
be dotted with small green seedlings. 
Later on these babies can be trans- 
ferred to the garden. Care for them as 
you would full grown plants and you'll 
reap a harvest of interesting and dif- 
ferent varieties. 

Lavenders and purples are bound to 
be conversation pieces so why not plant 
them so they are real stand outs? Use 
them with pale pink or yellow daylilies 
to edge a pool; plant a few close to 
the foundation of your home; use 
them to grace an entrance; to soften 
a terrace edge; to add muted beauty 
to the shade garden; to brighten a 
fence corner; or to add a plus to the 
perennial border. 

They are lovely, too, when used as 
background material for blue or 
purple faced pansies; pink or purple 
petunias; ageratum; or sweetly fra- 
grant mignonette. And it is difficult to 
imagine a lovelier combination than 
purple daylilies against mounds of sil- 
ver leaved artemisia. # 








Buvrowing Animals 


IN THE LAWN 


As OUR CITIES expand, more and 
more of us in suburban areas come 
face to face with moles, ground squir- 
rels, pocket gophers, mice and even 
rats. All of these animals may burrow 
in our lawns or gardens. All of them 
are annoying pests. 

Let’s look at the mole first. He’s 
about six inches long and has large 
powerful “hands” on his front legs. 
Moles are blind, since they live under- 
ground all of the time. Our common 
mole has a very sensitive, pointed nose 
which apparently guides him to his 
food. 

Moles are primarily carnivorous, 
that is, they eat meat. Their meat con- 
sists of earthworms, white grubs, wire- 
worms and other soil inhabiting in- 
sects. Since these organisms are usually 
most abundant in the root zone of 
lawn grasses, this is the region worked 
by moles. They literally swim through 
the soil in search of food, raising the 
grass in a characteristic fashion. Some- 
times the roots dry out and die and 
the grass turns brown along these run- 
ways. 

In gardens, the soil-inhabiting 
organisms are concentrated in the rows 
so the mole “swims” down the row, 
uprooting plants as he goes. However, 


moles eat roots only rarely. They are 
after the worms. 

You can kill moles in one of 
three ways. 

1. Trap them. You can use either 
the harpoon or choker trap. Both re- 
quire considerable preparation of the 
soil and a good deal of skill if your 
efforts are to be successful. First you 
roll down or tramp down all of the 
mole runways. Then you watch to see 
which one is raised first. This is the 
main run. Here’s where you want to 
set your trap. Water the ground so 
that the trap works easily. Roll down 
the runway again. Set the trap over 
the flattened run. Spring it once or 
twice to make sure it will do its job 
when the trigger is sprung. 

2. You can sometimes dig them 
out. Some moles, at least, tend to 
work at certain times of the day every 
day. If you stand still near the end of 
the runway and watch, you may see 
the grass rise as the mole swims along. 
A blow with a spade and you have 
stopped that mole. 

3. You can poison moles. The 
only practical bait appears to be raw 
peanuts. Perhaps the oil or the pro- 
tein in peanuts makes them attractive 
to moles. Raw Spanish peanuts poi- 


The pocket gopher (above) feeds on roots and other parts of plants. The mole, 
much smaller and commoner in lawns and gardens, eats worms and other soil 


insects. 
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BY HaroLp GUNDERSON 
Iowa State College 


soned with thallium sulfate or strych- 
nine are sold at garden supply stores 
under various trade names. Read and 
follow all the directions and precau- 
tions on the label. 


Since moles eat insects and earth- 
worms, you are not likely to have 
moles in your lawn if these insects are 
controlled. Lead arsenate at one 
pound per 100 square feet of infested 
lawn does the best job on earthworms 
and a good job on white grubs. Aldrin, 
chlordane, dieldrin or heptachlor will 
give excellent control of sod web- 
worms, cutworms, wireworms, white 
grubs and ants. Use of these poisons 
in the soil of lawns does seem to pre- 
vent moles—either by actually repell- 
ing them or by making the area un- 
attractive because of no food. 


In new suburbs and sometimes in 
older residential areas, pocket gopher 
mounds may appear in the lawn or 
garden. The pocket gopher is a vege- 
tarian. He feeds entirely on roots of 
trees, shrubs, garden vegetables and 
flowers in cities and of the same 
plants plus alfalfa and large grasses on 
farms. In searching for this food, one 
pocket gopher may dig out as much 
as one-half mile of runway in six 
months. Part of the damage is due to 
the mounds of earth pushed up to the 
surface. The greatest damage is the 
destruction of even good-sized trees 
by pocket gopher gnawing. 

In order to control pocket gophers, 
an acceptable poisoned bait must be 
placed into the runway. The gopher 
finds it, eats it and dies. For the home 
owner, the easiest bait is commercially- 
prepared strychnine-poisoned corn. 
Sharpen a broom handle or one-inch 
dowel to use as a probe to find the 
runway. You may have to repeat the 
poison application several times. 


To control pocket gophers in large 
areas, write your state college or call 
on your county extension agent or 
farm advisor for directions on prepar- 
ing fresh bait. 

The 13-stripe ground squirrels 
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sometimes called squinties or flicker- 
tails may burrow into lawns. They 
scatter the excavated soil over a wide 
area and conceal the entrance under 
grass. These ground squirrels will dig 
up planted seeds in the spring, but do 
little other damage. 

Where control is necessary, put 
strychnine-poisoned grain into the bur- 
row entrance of the ground squirrel. 

Populations of field mice—most of 
them meadow mice — are increasing 
throughout the Midwest. Mice can be 
very destructive. During the winter 
they gnaw bark from the base of trees 
and shrubs, sometimes girdling and 
killing these plants. In summer, they 
dig up planted seeds, cut off growing 
plants, get into mole runways and eat 
tulip bulbs and other plant roots. They 
may also carry diseases of man. 

Mice are easy to kill. They accept 
strychnine-poisoned oats, wheat or 
cracked corn quite readily. The bait 
can be put into flattened tin cans that 
are placed in fence rows and dense 
flower borders. The can prevents pets 
and wild animals from getting the 
poison. 

Even rats may move into yards and 
gardens, particularly if pets are pres- 
ent. Spilled food from bird feeders also 
attracts rats. They are burrowing 
rodents and find life quite comfortable 
in the garden, under the garage or 
even under the dog house. 

Rat control is a three-step program. 
Kill rats with anticoagulant cereal 
baits — Warfarin, etc., exposed con- 
tinuously in garages, fence rows, near 
the garbage can. Clean up junk and 
other rat hiding places. Rat-proof. Put 
garbage in tight metal containers fitted 
with lids. Feed pets on concrete drives 
or in the house. Don’t scatter bird 
food promiscuously. ¢ 


Two types of mole traps, the harpoon 
(left) and choker (right) are effective 
if skillfully set. 
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BY Mary EpNA RosBINS 


WouLD you LIKE to capture and 
keep the delightful fragrance of this 
year’s roses? You can if you use their 
petals to make a charming rose bead 
necklace or a richly perfumed pot- 
pourri. Rose petals can also be used to 
make dainty sweet treats, to add 
piquancy to a salad dressing, or to 
make a frosted crown for a party cake. 

Pick the roses you'll use in the 
recipes when they are partially opened 
and just after the dew has dried. 
That’s the time when they have peak 
flavor and fragrance. Wash the roses 
carefully and separate the petals be- 
fore using them in any of the recipes. 

Rose Beads 

Rose beads are fun to make and they 
keep their fragrance for years. Here’s all 
you will need to make a double strand 
choker. 

3 cups rose petals 
1%4 cups flour 
4 tablespoons salt 

Optional: 3 drops red or yellow oil paint 
to heighten color; 10 drops fluid rose sol- 
uble to increase fragrance. (You can buy 
rose soluble at any drugstore for about 
35 cents an ounce.) 

Place the flour and salt in a bowl and 
add the water a little at a time to make a 
smooth dough. Press the finely chopped 
rose petals into the dough. Flour a bread 
board and roll the dough to about %-inch 
thickness. Use a thimble to cut the dough. 
Roll each circle in the palm of your hand 
to form a smooth bead. After rolling, string 
the bead on a florist’s wire. Hang the fin- 
ished beads in a dark place until they have 
dried, then restring them on dental floss. 
Move the beads occasionally while drying 
to keep them from sticking. A few crystal, 
gold or silver beads will add a touch of 
glitter to the necklace. 

Hold the beads in your hands a few 
seconds before wearing them to enjoy their 
fragrance. 

Rose Petal Potpourri 

Potpourri is easy to make. It keeps its 
fragrance for many months and it makes 
a charming gift. 

Remove the petals from partially opened 
roses and place them on a cookie sheet. Set 
the sheet in a warm oven. Leave the oven 
door open a crack so the petals won’t 
scorch. 

If the weather is sunny you can dry the 
petals outside on a screen. The faster they 
dry the longer they keep their fragrance. 

To each quart of dried petals add one 


tablespoon of powdered orris root to “fix” 
the fragrance. You can purchase orris root 
(fragrant iris rhizome) at drug stores. 

You may have your own blend of spices 
you want to use to enhance the fragrance 
but to me these are basic: 1% tablespoon 
each ground allspice, cinnamon and nut- 
meg. One tablespoon each of freshly dried 
and crushed mint leaves and rose geranium 
leaves also adds a plus to the potpourri. 

Stir the mixture gently and place in a 
tightly covered jar. The jar must be large 
enough to permit occasional turning and 
fluffing of the petals during the six weeks 
curing time. 

Place the cured potpourri in a covered 
jar or make it into individual sachet bags. 
Orange Rose Treat 

Here’s a soft candy that makes a hit with 
almost everyone. 

2 tablespoons gelatin 
3% cup water 
cups sugar 
pound finely chopped nut 
meats 
cup finely chopped rose 
petals 
Grated rind of one orange 
Juice of one lemon 

Add % cup water to the gelatin and let 
soak for 10 minutes. 

Add the remaining 2 cup water to the 
sugar. Stir and boil over slow heat until 
the sugar is dissolved. Then add the soaked 
gelatin to the mixture. Boil the syrup for 
20 minutes in a double boiler. 

Place the nut meats and rose petals on a 
lightly greased platter. Sprinkle the orange 
rind and the lemon juice over them. Pour 
the syrup over all the ingredients. Chill the 
paste for about six hours. Cut into squares 
and roll in confectioner’s sugar. 


Rose Petal Salad Dressing 

4 cup vinegar 

2 tablespoons sugar 

14 teaspoon salt 

Mix and pour over two tablespoons 

chopped rose petals. Store in refrigerator 
for 48 hours, then strain to remove the 
petals. This makes an elegant dressing for 
a fruit salad. 


Party Petals 

Wash and dry the petals from fragrant 
roses. Beat the white of one egg to a froth. 
Dip each rose petal into the egg froth 
making certain that both sides have been 
covered with egg white. Sprinkle granu- 
lated sugar on both sides of the petals. 
Place the finished sweets on a wax paper 
and store in the refrigerator. Use these 
petals to crown a party cake or serve them 
as a sweet niblet with tiny cakes or glazed 
almonds. 
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Basic Botany for Gardeners 


BY Dr. Jonn P. BAUMGARDT 


Sugar from Plants 


PLANT AND ANIMAL CELLS respire 
sugar. That is, within the cell sugar 
is broken down in a series of steps and 
the energy holding the various atoms 
of the sugar molecule together is trans- 
ferred away for use within the cell. 
This breakdown, called respiration, 
goes on until each molecule of sugar 
has been broken down into carbon di- 
oxide and water. Respiration furnishes 
the energy for other cell activities such 
as reproduction, protein and fat 
making and, in some animals, tem- 
perature regulation. 

Plants can make sugar. Using 
energy absorbed from the sun, plant 
cells begin with water taken from the 
soil and carbon dioxide removed from 
the air and from them they make 
sugar. This is a sort of reverse of 
respiration, although the chemical 
route is a different one. Because this 
process uses light, it is called photo- 
synthesis. (Photo means light.) Photo- 
synthesis, then, is the manufacture of 
sugar within plant cells, using light 
energy. 

The process of photosynthesis is ex- 
tremely complicated. The many inter- 
mediate steps between carbon dioxide 
and the finished sugar molecule are 
not well understood, but several things 
that are known about the process are 
of interest to gardeners. 

Only green plants are able to photo- 
synthesize. The green pigment, chloro- 
phyll, is closely involved in absorbing 
light energy from the sun and chang- 
ing it to chemical energy. Chlorophyll, 
made up of small, usually disc-shaped 
bodies called chloroplasts, absorbs sun 
energy while the chloroplasts furnish 
a site for the chain of reactions ending 
with water and carbon dioxide being 
combined to form sugar. This reaction 
produces oxygen as a side product. 

A summary formula for photosyn- 
thesis, balanced as a chemist would 
write it, is: 
6CO, + 6H,O = C,H,.0, + 60, 
carbon- water sugar oxygen 
dioxide 

The process summarized in this 
equation occurs today only in green, 
living plants which are growing suit- 
ably in a favorable environment. With 
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all his moon rockets, satellites and 
other fancy gadgets, man is unable to 
duplicate this process although mil- 
lions of dollars are spent each year in 
the attempt. 

Why is photosynthesis so important? 
Think of all the living creatures on 
earth, from microscopic germs through 
the little animals and wildflowers of 
our woods to the great beasts and trees 
of tropical forests, to mankind himself. 
What keeps them all going? Either 
they eat each other, or they eat plants. 
Take man for example; he eats meat, 
eggs, cheese and so on along with his 
vegetables and salads, but the animals 
furnishing the meat and eggs eat grain, 
hay or grass. Therefore we can con- 
clude that the animal kingdom is de- 
pendent on the plant kingdom for 
food, that is, for a source of energy. 

In both plant and animal kingdoms 
food is used to sustain daily life, pro- 
vide for growth and blooming, and 
supply the energy for reproduction. 
And now, the final point: all of this 
energy is sun energy that has been 
transformed by photosynthesis. 

We know our plants grow, and we 
know that if we fertilize them they 
may grow better, but is the fertilizer 
to have full credit for plant growth? 
No, although it is very necessary to 
the plant’s efforts literally to build 
itself. Nitrogen is needed for the 
making of protein, which, in turn, is 
the main ingredient of protoplasm, the 
living stuff of all organisms. But the 
main building block in the making of 
protein is a carbohydrate unit derived 
from photosynthetically-made sugar. 
Likewise fats and compound carbo- 
hydrates such as starch are built up 
from sugar units. 

Phosphorus is found in almost all 
fertilizers and occasionally we add 
more to our soil as superphosphate. 
Here is a direct tie with the photo- 
synthetic process and with respiration, 
too. When light energy is fixed in a 
chemical form, it must be moved from 
one place to another. This is done by 
way of high energy phosphate, thus 
making phosphorus essential to the 
plant. Potassium, too, enters the pic- 
ture along with many minerals needed 


in small amounts. The interior of a 
plant is a factory operating along lines 
more complex than anything man has 
ever dreamed of. 

An observant gardener watches 
leaves turn so the flat surface faces the 
sun, gaining more light-gathering sur- 
face. He may also realize that the 
shape of a tree is greatly determined 
by a need to keep one part of the tree 
from shading another part. Whoever 
saw ivy leaves turn inward toward the 
building on which the vine clings? 
Does not a house plant “lean” toward 
the light? All of these phenomena are 
based on the need for light. Plants use 
light energy to make sugar, and they 
go about it in a wonderful way.¢ 


Vacationing House Plants 


(Continued from page 23) 


Useful Begonias 

A group of plants that has warmed 
the hearts of many growers is the 
begonia, with exceeding variations in 
form, size, color, foliage and flower- 
ing season. The first begonia to be 
brought to England came from 
Jamaica in 1777. Soon many other 
species were gathered from distant 
countries. Many of these came to the 
United States, and begonia enthusi- 
asts have continued to search for 
treasures, largely through hybridiza- 
tion, until today we have unlimited 
choice in this magnificent family of 
plants. Plant collectors have found 
them irresistible because they adjust 
themselves so well to normal house 
conditions. 

For their summer vacation they like 
for their roots to meander through 
cool, rich soil, generously mixed with 
leaf mold and compost in the outdoor 
beds. Bone meal and charcoal are also 
good additions to the soil in a begonia 
bed, if the location is well shaded. 

Most begonias prefer a spot north 
of the house where they receive good 
light and only early and late sunshine. 
This is even cooler than a lath house, 
which would be placed in a sunny 
location. An east exposure is suitable 
for begonias that prefer more sun, like 
the semperflorens (wax or everbloom- 
ing) begonias. These waxy leaved 
begonias will also do well as border 
plants where the sun reaches them all 
day. They will bloom freely and pro- 
duce bushy, well formed plants. 

Last year, we used the new ‘Master- 
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piece’ wax begonia as a border plant 
and they bloomed profusely and ob- 
viously enjoyed the full sunshine. Even 
the calla lily begonia, which can be 
aggravating under certain conditions, 
grows well outdoors. I have seen it 
used as a charming border plant in a 
shaded location. Here we have grown 
it in quantities, in the shade under an 
apple tree. The upper leaves were a 
glistening white and formed like 
miniature calla lilies. Their foliage 
will have a reddish cast if given too 
much light or sun. 

The shaded begonia bed is a superb 
spot for propagation. The large plants 
are broken into suitable pieces and the 
cuttings simply inserted into the 
porous rich soil where they soon be- 
come well branched plants. These 
beds must be kept moist. The smaller 
plants are excellent for potting up 
for the window garden. 

Potting soil may be prepared and 
well mixed before potting time. Three 
parts sandy loam, two parts leaf mold 
or compost and one part peat moss 
makes an excellent mixture. Bone meal 
or superphosphate added to this mix- 
ture will give more blooms. Charcoal 
may also be added. Constant good 
drainage is very important in all 
flower pots. 

Pot up all house plants at least two 
or three weeks before they must be 
brought into the house because of low 
temperatures and impending frost. 
The pots are then set in a sheltered 
and shaded place and kept moist, even 
doused with the hose several times the 
first day after potting to keep the 
foliage sturdy and fresh. The plants 
will adjust to pot culture before they 
are subjected to the less moist house 
atmosphere and they will not drop 
their lush outdoor-grown foliage. 


Before bringing in the plants, they 
should be pruned into well shaped 
plants. Any bruised foliage should be 
removed. Plants that are too large 
may be shared with those who are 
looking for large specimen plants. Or 
they may be used for propagation. 


A wise precaution is to spray each 
plant on all sides and under the 
foliage, because many kinds of insects 
may have set up housekeeping on the 
well grown foliage. A few days later, 
before taking them in, I hose them 
with a gentle spray and let them drip 
dry and they are all set for home 
beautification. They make alluring, 
time-passing companions through the 
long window gardening season. ¢ 
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KILLS FLIES on Contact 


WORKS FOR ENTIRE SEASON! 
Better, Safer Than Sprays, Bombs, Fly Paper! 


Now, quick death to dis- 
ease-bearing flies with 
amazing new FLY CAKE! 
Perfected scientific discov- 
ery attracts flies like a 
magnet, kills them in- 
stantly. No fuss, no mess. 
Simply place moistened 
Fly Cake where flies tend 
to accumulate. Just 4 Fly 
Cakes equal the control 
power of 100 or more 
aerosol bombs because 
these new, solid chemical 
cakes give complete, un- 
varying protection for so 
long. Fly Cake’s unique 
death-dealing power 2 
works on roaches, ants, 2 72 
too. Lasts for an entire 
season—as long as cake is 
intact. 

safer than sprays 


FLY CAKE'S 
Common sprays or aero- 


effectiveness. 


Order Now! 2 oz. Fly Cake 79¢ ppd. Family Pack of 4 $2.98 ppd. 
CAN BE USED ANYWHERE, INDOORS OR OUTDOORS. 


Sold only by mail. Send check or money order. 
AM-15 SPENCER BUILDING 
ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


SPENCER GIFT 


FREE :..: 


Write today for free illustrated ‘‘Book of 
Autumn’, featuring daffodils, tulips, hyacinths, 
etc.; perennial seed and plants; Window gar- 
den seed and plants; Lilies—seeds and bulbs. 
Send postcard for your copy today! 
GEO. W. PARK SEED CO., Greenwood 124, S. C. 


GIANT PANSIES | 


For finest blooms next spring, plant 
rare Swiss-type Cut-Flower Pansy 
seeds now. Huge, rich velvety blooms. 
Exclusive mixture, brilliant colors. 
Regular Pack .................. -$1.50 ppd. 
Double Pack $2.50 ppd. 
Perennial Catalog FREE 


PITZONKA’S PANSY FARM 
AND NURSERY 
Box 770 Bristol, Pa. 


- the 5 


Raise Your Own 


with 


Perennial 
Burpee Seeds 


SAVE $25.00 OR MORE! 
Have dozens of plants of each kind for less than 
ou’d pay to buy just one. Establish a big bed of 
i 4 all in one year, at such little cost! 


erennla 


2. After 4 hours ; 


Actual photographs taken 
in dairy born demonstrate 


sols disperse their poisons 
in all directions through- 
out living areas. Fly 
Cake’s special insect-de- 
Stroying chemicals are 
safely sealed within a solid 
cake—can’t taint food, 
clothing, furniture. Pets 
are not attracted to Fly 
Cake, and it is not harm- 
ful if touched or even 
tasted by humans. 


works where DDT fails 


Evidence reveals certain 
flies have built-up resist- 
ance to DDT. Fly Cake 
kills them dead! Acts in 
5 seconds to paralyze in- 
sects’ nervous system, de- 
stroys them on the spot. 
Flies need not eat cake— 
merely lighting on it puts 
an end to them! 

SATISFACTION 


GUARANTEED OR 
MONEY BACK 


remarkable 


5 HARDY PHLOX | 


FIVE DIFFERENT COLORS 


Guaranteed to Bloom Next Summer 


A real bargain! Each a named variety—all labelled. Will 
produce beautiful blooms June thru August. Excellent for 
garden of borders. Plant now for best results. FREE 
catalogue. Full descriptions of our complete line of 
quality nursery stock. Write now. 


Ackerman Nurseries, 701 Lake St., Bridgman, Mich. 


NS 
\ 


70wers': 


‘SPECIAL! ! 
5 Best Kinds , 
5 PACKETS 


2.00 a 
for only i 


POSTPAIDI 


It’s Easy and Fascinating to Grow Perennials from Seed i 


Get more fun out of gardenin: 
interesting, popular, profitable way 


to grow prize perennials. Dir 


flowers in blue, lavender, 


ections 

included. Order Today, plant soon. 

Giant Pacific Delphinium 

Most popular of all! Majestic spikes,large Very] 
ilac,violet,white Inte: 


this Giant Gloriosa Daisies 
Huge, brilliant, spectacular daisies up to 
7 in.across, a man-made miracle! Yellow, i 
gold, mahogany, striking bicolors. Pkt. 25¢ 
Burpee Super-Giant Carnations I 
e double flowers, likethe florist’s. 
y fragrant, delightfully fringed, 


mixed. 4 to 65 ft. tall. June and Sept. Pkt.50¢ mixed colors. 18- to 20-in. stems. Pkt. 40c 


McKana Giant Columbines 


Fancy Double Hollyhocks 


All-America winners eclipsing all others! Ever popular oldtime favorites,extra easy fj 
Giant 4-in. flowers, dramatic long spurs, to grow. Huge waved and fringed flowers, 


lovely colors. Robust 2-ft. plants. Pkt.50¢ 


many unusual colors. 5 to 6 ft. tall. Pkt. 35¢ 


Send postpaid these 5 Pkts. Favorite Perennials (943) 


PLEASE 
PRINT 


Enclosed is $. 


dress _... 
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GARDEN CLUB TALK | wich Peggie Schulz ~» 


> 


Tue 11TH ANNUAL conference of the 
Central Great Lakes Region Men’s Garden 
Clubs (Ohio, Michigan and Indiana) will 
be held at Bluffton College Campus, Bluff- 
ton, Ohio, August 19 through 21. Ohio 
clubs acting as hosts are Lima, Wapako- 
neta, Celina, St. Marys, Van Wert, Find- 
lay, and Bluffton. This group has prepared 
a fully packed program. 

Friday morning, Leland Gerber, Bluff- 
ton, will speak on photography, and J. P. 
Ditchman, General Electric, Cleveland, 
Ohio, wili lecture on growing plants with 
fluorescent lights. 

In the afternoon Paul Bosley, Mentor, 
Ohio, will tell conference goers the why’s 
and where’s of “Azaleas, Hollies, and Rho- 
dodendrons,” and Eugene C. Wittmeyer, 
extension horticulturist, Ohio State Univer- 
sity, will discuss “Lessons. the Amateur 
Gardener Can Learn from the Commercial 
Grower.” Later in the afternoon Hrand 
Hampikian, landscape architect, Detroit, 
Mich., will speak on “The Landscape De- 
sign of the Small Place in the Modern 
Manner.” 

David Burpee, president of the W. Atlee 
Burpee Co., Philadelphia, Pa., will be the 
banquet speaker. His subject: “Creating 
New Flowers.” 

Sunday’s closing conference speaker will 
be the Rev. Mr. W. Stauffer, Sugarcreek, 
Ohio. whose topic will be “The Soil and 
the Soul.” 

There will be some interesting programs 
for women, too. Miss Carol House, of the 
Ohio Power Company, Findlay, Ohio, will 
give a cooking demonstration and Mrs. 
Anna Wardell, Lansing, Mich., and Dudley 
Schuler, Wapakoneta, Ohio, will demon- 
strate flower arranging. 

Registration fees are: Men delegates and 
visitors, $7; women, $5.50. 

For further details contact Kermit D. 
Herr, 123 S. Lawn Avenue, Bluffton, Ohio. 


Wisconsin Blue Star 
Memorial Highways 


Throughout the United States major 
highways are dedicated to the men and 
women of our Armed Forces. These high- 
ways are all connected and are called “Blue 
Star Memorial Highways.” The Blue Star 
is a symbol of service. 


Eight memorial markers, each placed in 
a landscaped plot of ground, about equal 
distances from one another, serve to mark 
Wisconsin’s 426 miles of memorial high- 
ways. 

Starting at Beloit, the southernmost part 
of Highway 51, these markers are located 
at McFarland, Portage, Westfield, Roths- 
child, Hurley, Ashland, and Superior. Me- 
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morial Day services are held at most of 
the marker sites. 

Mrs. George Harbort, Madison, Wis., is 
credited as the one person most responsible 
for memorializing, choosing marker sites, 
and planning the Wisconsin Highways land- 
scaping and maintenance. She holds the 
office of Blue Star Memorial Chairman, of 
the Federated Garden Clubs of Wisconsin. 

Memorializing the highways is a project 
of the National Council of State Garden 
Clubs. All marker plaques throughout the 
United States are alike. Only the signa- 
ture credit lines vary. 


Golden Age Tea 


The Copperas Cove Garden Club, Cop- 
peras Cove, Tex., honored the elderly 
ladies of their locality by entertaining them 
at a golden age tea. Club members dressed 
in costumes of the late 19th and early 20th 
century. 


Blue Ribbon Material! 


For seven years the Marshalltown Garden 
Club, Marshalltown, Iowa, has had a 95 
per cent yearly rating on their Yearbook. 
Imagine their pleasure, then, when they 
received a 100 per cent rating this past 
year. They were the only club in the state 
whose yearbook received this perfect rating! 

But their ambition doesn’t stop with the 
Yearbook. For 1960 their conservation 
project is farm planting 1,000 multiflora 


, = 
Mrs. John Garvich (left) and Mrs. E. P. 
Pruitt, Jr. (right), Birmingham, Ala- 
bama, members of the North End Coun- 
cil of the Third Region of the Garden 
Club of Alabama, display ready wrapped 
gifts for the children at Tuscaloosa’s 
Partlow Home. 


roses. This means they must get a club 
member or farmer to plant living fences 
for wildlife protection around farm ponds, 
as partition fences, grass waterways, near 
gullies or wood lots. 

The club pays for the roses; the farmer 
does the work of planting and caring for 
them. In the fall the conservation officer 
inspects these fences. If they pass inspection 
he fills out a form from the Farmer Sports- 
man Cooperative. If plantings are satisfac- 
tory the club gets a return of half the cost 
of the roses. 

This is the first year for this project but 
if it proves successful they will carry on 
the project for five years. At the end of 
that time they will have purchased and 
planted one mile of multiflora roses as soil 
erosion preventatives and for wildlife 
shelter. 


Diggers Show 


The Diggers Garden Club, Robbinsdale, 
Minn., will hold their show in mid-August. 
(See Calendar.) This group is always cer- 
tain to come up with an original schedule. 
Here’s their latest, in which they have used 
lines from familiar poems for titles of their 
artistic divisions. 

Theme of the show: “A Thing of 
Beauty.” Classes: “A Thing of Beauty Is a 
Joy Forever,” “For the Leaves, That in the 
Garden Bloom,” “She is a Winsome Wee 
Thing,” “With Seeds of Last Year's 
Spring,” “Touch Not; Taste Not; Handle 
Not,” “Even a Single Hair Casts Its 
Shadow,” “Hear Ye Not the Hum of 
Mighty Workings,” ‘“‘We All Do Fade as a 
Leaf,” “The Desert Shall Rejoice, and Blos- 
som as the Rose,” “By Their Fruits Ye 
Shall Know Them,” “Imagination, Not In- 
vention, is the Supreme Master of Art, as 
of Life,” “Holidays Should Be Like This,” 
“The Ancient and Honorable.” 


Congratulations, Juniors! 


In 1958 the Maple Leaves Junior Gar- 
den Club, sponsored by the Maple Acres 
Garden Club, North Lewisburg, Cham- 
paign County, Ohio, was chosen as the out- 
standing junior club in the region. This 
past year one of the junior members was 
chosen as the outstanding junior gardener 
in the region. 

These junior gardeners sponsor the drive 
for crippled children in their home town. 


Beauty Is Everywhere 


The Iris Unit of the Snyder Garden 
Club, Snyder, Okla., has as this year’s club 
theme “Beauty Is Everybody’s Business.” 

They’ve chosen their programs to help 
members beautify their community through 
gardening and protection of natural re- 
sources. Programs are: “Beauty Begins at 
Home,” “Beauty in Arrangements,” 
“Beauty in the Flower Show,” “Beauty to 
Cheer Shut-ins,” “Beauty in Trees,” 
“Beauty in Flight,” “Beauty in New Va- 
rieties of Iris and Daylilies,’ and “Beauty 
Found in Wildflowers.” 


Change of Pace 


The Akron Rose Society, Akron, Ohio, 
invites all rose fanciers to attend their 
meetings. Ten months of the year these 
meetings are held at an American Legion 
Post or some other public building. How- 
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ever, during July and August meetings will 
be held in member’s gardens the second 
Sunday of the month. At their meetings 
members and outside guests discuss prob- 
lems related to growing and keeping roses. 
If roses are your favorites and you live near 
Akron, why not attend one of the Society’s 
meetings? Contact Mrs. Frank Williams, 
1857 19th St., Akron 14, Ohio. 


Spring Means Daffodils 


The Narcissus Unit of the Oklahoma 
City Council of Garden Clubs used as their 
spring show theme, “Spring Means Daffo- 
dils.” Make a note of these classes to help 
you plan your spring flower show: “Sweet 
Mystery of Life,” “Golden Dreams,” “Rich 
Reward,” “Garden Peace,” “Ecstasy of 
Spring,” “Beautiful Memories,” ‘Spring 
Symphony,” “Now Is Blossom Time,” 
“Sentimental Mood,” and “Springtime.” 


A Word to the Wise 


“Study your schedule—the judges will.” 
This is the advice on the schedule of the 
Wagon Wheel Garden Club’s “Waltz of the 
Flowers” show, Tulsa, Oklahoma. Artistic 
classes all had song titles. 


Year Round Christmas Planning 


Member clubs of the Third Region of 
the Garden Club of Alabama, Birmingham, 
Ala., have such an extensive Christmas 
gift list for shut-ins in their vicinities that 
it keeps them busy the year round thinking 
up new ideas for gifts and executing these 
ideas. On the list are holiday table arrange- 
ments and gifts for patients at the Veterans’ 
Hospital, decorating the Spastic Aid Cen- 
ter, delivering plants to the Ketona Home, 
preparing seasonal gifts for inmates of the 
Boys’ Industrial Home, providing holiday 
decorations and gifts for the patients at 
the Tuberculosis Sanitorium, and making 
toys and other gifts for Partlow, a chil- 
dren’s home. 


Your Questions Answered 


Many of you ask me, “Why didn’t our 
show date appear on your ‘Calendar’?” 







June 24; Rose Grower's Day, St. Paul 
Campus, University of Minnesota, St. Paul, 
Minn. 

June 24; annual show sponsored by the 
Utica Garden Club, American Legion Home, 
Utica, Ohio. Admission free. 

June 24-26; annual Region 11 convention 
of the American Hemerocallis Society, Bartles- 
ville, Okla., and Sarcoxie, Mo. 

June 25, 26; annual convention and rose 
show of the Great Lakes-Michigan District 
of the American Rose Society. Western Mich- 
igan University Student Center Ball Room, 
Kalamazoo, Mich. Public invited. Admission 
free. 

June 26; tour and picnic, Minnesota Rose 
Society, Minneapolis, Minn. 

July 2, 3; fifth regional gladiolus show, 
Western Kentucky State College Campus, 
Bowling Green, Ky. 

July 5-7; eighth annual lily show, Puget 
Sound Lily Society, Exhibition Hall of Fred- 
erick & Nelson, downtown Seattle, Wash. 
Admission free. 

July 8-10; 13th annual International Lily 
Show of the North American Lily Society, 
University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. For 
further details, write Eugene E. Parfitt, 3526 
Heather Crest, Madison 5, Wis. 
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We must receive these dates four months 
prior to publication. Please include your 
name and address, the name of the spon- 
soring group, place the show will be held, 
and whether there is an admission charge. 


You also ask, “How do we go about get- | 


ting a photograph of one of our arrange- 
ments into the “Flower Arrangement of 
the Month?” 

These arrangements are selected on the 
basis of originality of composition and ex- 
cellence in photography. If you know the 
arrangement is good have it photographed 


by a commercial photographer. Tell him | 


that you need a contrasting 8 x 10-inch 
glossy black and white photograph suitable 
for reproduction. Send the photograph and 
a description of the type of arrangement, 
container and flowers to: Carolyn White, 
assistant editor, Flower & Garden Maga- 
zine, 543 Westport Road, Kansas City 11, 
Mo. Please enclose a stamped self-addressed 
return envelope. If the photograph is ac- 
cepted, Flower & Garden will send pay- 
ment to you. This opportunity is open to 
men, too. 


Reader’s Service 


Bulletin, “Shading, Ventilating and Cool- 
ing the Home Greenhouse.” Send stamped, 
self addressed envelope to: Elvin Mc- 
Donald, Flower & Garden Magazine, 543 
Westport Road, Kansas City 11, Mo. 

Want something different for an arrange- 
ment? Send me a postal and I'll pass your 
name on to a dealer who carries Mespah 
wood flowers, treasures a collector has 
gleaned from Mexico. No two of these 
rhythmic unfolding flower forms are alike. 
Sizes range from three to four inches and 
they are $1.50 each. 

This is a good month to schedule a film 
on lawns. You can obtain a 16-mm film, 
color and sound, free from: Sterling 
Movies, 100 W. Monroe St., Chicago, Ill. 

Garden Quiz Number Two is ready for 
you. It’s free for a stamped self-addressed 
envelope. Send requests to Peggie Schulz, 
7714 Fairfield Road, N., Minneapolis 12, 
Minn. ¢ 





July 9, 10; tenth annual State Gladiolus 
Show, Bardstown High School, Bardstown, Ky. 


July 9, 10; Hazelwood open to the public, 
Dixon, Ill. 

July 10, regional hemerocallis 
and tour, Kansas City, Mo. 

July 13, 14; Clark County Federation of 
Garden Clubs Region Five show, Northeast- 
ern High School, corner of Bowman and Old 
Columbus Road, Springfield, Ohio. Theme 
“Summer Memories.” 


meeting 






July 16, 17; regional hemerocallis meeting 
and tour, Mansfield, Ohio. 


July 23, 24; Illinois Gladiolus Society Show, 
Shaw's Gardens, St. Louis, Mo. 


July 23, 24; “The Magic Touch of Arctic 
Light,” show sponsored by Fairbanks Garden 
Club, Alaska National Bank, Fairbanks, 
Alaska. 


July 30, 31; lowa State Gladiolus Show, 
VFW Hall, Estherville, lowa. Section for 
arrangements open to non-members. For 
further information, write Mrs. Paul Welnitz, 
Webb, lowa. 

August 18; Diggers Flower Show, Peace 
Lutheran Church, 45th and France Avenue, 
N., Robbinsdale, Minn. 
















MULTIPLY 


your favorite 
trees, shrubs, 
perennials, 
house plants 


FOR PENNIES 
with 


ROOTONE 


|THE PROVEN ROOT-FORMING HORMONE 


Enjoy one of gardening’s greatest thrills! 
Propagate your favorite plants—in- 
doors and out—from “‘slips’’ or cuttings. 
Rootone’s famous formula induces the 
development of roots on a long list of 
cuttings. And you can Rootone-treat 
100 cuttings for less than 9 cents! 


FASTER ROOTING... FOR BEST RESULTS 





Rootone speeds up rooting of cuttings, 
actually increases the number of suc- 
cessful “strikes,” helps develop more 
and stronger roots. Start your own 
“‘nursery”’—a few square feet will pro- 
vide space to start valuable trees, 
shrubs, perennials. Cuttings mature 
faster than you think. 


EASY TO USE 
| Ua eC 





Ps, ; NOOTONE 
Rootone is a safe, clean, odorless, ready- 
to-use powder. And it’s so easy! Simply 
take cutting with a sharp knife, dip in 
Rootone, shake off excess, insert in root- 
ing medium. Rootone contains indole 
butyric acid in addition to its hormone 
formula, also carries a fungicide to pro- 
tect against soil borne diseases! 
















Available in the 
popular %-oz. 
pocket only 35c; 
or 2-oz. jor 


















Amchem and Rootone are registered trademarks of 
| AMCHEM PRODUCTS, INC. (Formerly American Chemical 
Paint Co.) AMBLER, PA. « St. Joseph, Mo. ¢ Niles, Calif. 
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IRIS 
SPECIAL 


Make your own collection: 


Any 5 for $2.50; any 10 for $ 4.50; 
any 20 for $8.25; any 35 for $13.50; 
all 50 for $18.00 postpaid U.S.A. 


(C0 AZURE SKIES—Dainty ruffled sky blue 
(J ALASTOR—Brilliant rose pink and gold 
(0 ARCTIC—Tremendous clean ivory cream 
(C0 BLUE RHYTHM—Outstanding vivid blue 
(—) BATAAN—Henna red shaded copper brown 
() CAPRICCIO—Apricot dusted cinnamon 
(0 CAPT. WELLS—Brilliant deep wine red 
(C) CAROL HARKER—Lovely rosy lilac 
[) CASA MORENA—Huege rich dark brown 

] CHEERIO—Cleaming red capped gold 
(0 CASCADE SPLENDOR—Ruffled pink & apricot 
(0 DISTANCE—Clean glistening sky blue 
() DESERT SONC—Beautiful creamy ivory 
(] E. DUBUAR—Lovely smooth orchid pink 
(0 EASTER BONNET—Rose pink suffused gold 
( FLUTED ARROW—Fine white etched violet 
() GRAND CANYON—Well named coppery plum 
() GOLD SPIKE—Stunning golden yellow 
(0 GUDRUN—Truly fine gigantic white 
(0 CARDEN FLAME—Brilliant cerise toned red 
(J GULF STREAM—Striking intense deep blue 
(J GOLDEN RUSSET—Huge golden caramel! 
(J HARRIET THOREAU—Clowing rosy orchid 
(0 ICY BLUE—Delicate frosty blue white 
(CO ILLINOIS SUNSHINE—Ciant golden yellow 
(0 KATHERINE FAY—Magnificent ruffled white 
(0 LIGHTHOUSE—Bright rose with gold heart 
(CD LAKE BREEZE—Blue as a lake in summer 
C) MASTER CHARLES—Rich mulberry purple 
(C0 MISTY COLD—Delicate white etched gold 
() MELANIE—CGigantic tal! bright rose pink 
() MATTERHORN—Statuesque snowy ivory 
C]) MAGIC CARPET—Showy white stitched red 
(0 MEX!1CO—Burnished copper and fiery red 
(] ORMOHR—Popular large silver blue Mohr 
(CD PRINCE OF ORANGE—Deep orange yellow 
(J PAINTED DESERT—Blended violet & bronze 
( PINNACLE—White standards; yellow falls 
(CD RADIANT—Flaming bronze red and copper 
(CD RASPBERRY RIBBON—Bold purple on white 
(CD REDWARD—One of the finest of deep reds 
(CO SIERRA BLUE—Classic tall medium blue 
(J STORM KING—Fine midnight blue black 
() SNOW CARNIVAL—Huge sparkling snow white 
(CJ SACRAMENTO—Buff stitched rosy violet 
CL) SOLID MAHOCGAN Y—Clowing mahogany red 
] THREE OAKS—Rose pink overlaid copper 
(0 TIFFANY—Giant yellow speckled violet 
[] VICE RECAL—Rich velvety royal purple 
(C0 WABASH—Stunning blue & white two tone 


FLAMINGO PINKS 


Any four of the following Flamingo Pinks 
for $3.50; all 7 for $5.00 ppd. U.S.A. 
Only one of a kind at these prices, please. 





(CD CARABELLA—Magnificent salmon pink 

(C) CHANTILLY—Stunning lace edged orchid 

() CHERIE—Famous Dyke’s Medal flamingo 

() COLOR CARNIVAL—Deep pink marked purple 
(C0 PAGAN PRINCESS—Startling bright coral 

[) FLORADORA—Very gay shrimp pink 

(C0 TWILIGHT SKY—Lovely smooth silken pink 


One each of all 57 Iris listed above 
$22.00 Postpaid U.S.A. 


It pronounces all names! 


LAMB NURSERIES 


E. 101 Sharp, Box A-70, Spokane, Wash. 
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COLORED CATALOG 


Perennials © Alpines 
Chrysanthemums @ Iris 
Daylilies @ Poppies 
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BY Oxica RotFr TIEMANN 


The Lily Quiz Was Fun 


THE HUNDREDS OF letters that came 
in answer to “The Beginning Gar- 
dener” lily quiz in the March issue 
were almost overwhelming. More than 
1,100 answers (from all 50 states ex- 
cept Nevada and Hawaii) were re- 
ceived. Over 72 per cent had correct 
lists which meant that about 800 
packets of lily and hemerocallis seeds 
were sent. Many more chose lily seeds 
than daylily seeds. This indicates a 
real interest in the true lilies. 

We are grateful to Mrs. D. Birch 
(Okla.), Mrs. J. Aldrich and Mrs. 
S. Thiel (Mo.), and Mrs. G. Fisher 
(Wis.), for donating seeds to help fill 
the packets. Our own supply which 
looked ample at the start would not 
have been enough. 

Letters containing such comments 
as: “I learned a lot about lilies, there- 
fore, even if I do not win, the quiz 
was fun” made it fun for us, too. 

The quiz proved again how confus- 
ing common names can be. One plant 
may have a number of common 
names, or the same common name 
may be applied to several very dif- 
ferent plants. 

The true lilies (there were five) in 
the list of ten were: No. 4, gold 


Meadow lily—Lilium canadense, a true 
lily. 


banded lily, Lilium auratum, a beau- 
tiful lily with bowl-shaped blossoms, 
Hybridizers are using it to produce 
wonderful new hybrids. No. 6, Ma- 
donna lily, L. candidum, one of the 
oldest garden lilies known, is the pure 
white lily used for June weddings. 

No. 8, Meadow lily, is Lilium cana- 
dense, native to some of the eastern 
and middle southern states—a charm- 
ing lily to have in the garden. Its bell- 
shaped blossoms, spotted on the inside, 
may be various shades of red or yellow. 
No. 9, tiger lily, L. tigrinum, an 
orange-colored, spotted lily, has bulbils 
in the leaf axils. No. 10, turkscap lily, 
is L. superbum, another native found 
in the eastern states. The name turks- 
cap is also applied to L. martagon and 
others of the type having blossoms 
with reflexed segments. 

Among the five that were not true 
or real lilies, belladonna-lily and mari- 
posa-lily were most often incorrectly 
named as true lilies. Several of the 
readers remembered Maud R. Jacobs’ 
excellent article about belladonna-lily 
in the August, 1959, issue of Flower @ 
Garden. As Mrs. Jacobs explains so 
well, there is confusion about its botan- 
ical or Latin name. It may be Ama- 


Calla-lily is not a true lily. 
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Gold banded lily—Lilium auratum is a 
true lily. 


ryllis belladonna or Brunsvigia rosea. 
It has also been called Callicore rosea. 
It is a temperamental member of the 
Amaryllis family. Its leafless flower 
stem is one clue that it is not a true 
lily. 

Webster says of mariposa-lily: 
of a genus 


“Any 
(Calochortus) of plants of 
the Lily family, of Western North 
America.” The plants grow from 
When the blackberry-lily, 
Belamcanda chinensis, a member of 
the Iris family, is not in bloom, it 
could be mistaken for a clump of iris. 
The clusters of shiny black seeds, very 
unlike the paper-thin seeds of a true 
lily, remind one of a ripe blackberry. 

Calla-lily is a member of the Arum 


corms. 


family and is of the genus Zante- | 
deschia. The tiny true flowers are on 


a spadix surrounded by a spathe which 
is the showy part of the “flower.” 
Lily-of-the-valley belongs to the Lily 
family but to a different genus, Con- 
vallaria. The fleshy pips have many 
fibrous roots. The fragrant little bells 
hang on leafless stems. 

I can sympathize with each one who 
felt frustrated after searching for hours 
for the correct answers to the quiz and 


(Please turn page ) 
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BY KAUFMAN 


Only the original double-action 
all-purpose, Ul-approved, Kavf- 
man Hedgemaster electric trim- 
mer gives you 60 keen cutting 
edges . . . 36,000 cuts per min- 
ute! No breaking, chewing—just 
sharp, clean, easy cutting. Model 
12 has 12” blade with duo- 
position, safety lock, swivel 
head. Model 14 has extended 12” 
blade for longer reach. Econom- 
ically priced! See your dealer or 
order direct. 


2 kaufman mfg. 


| 569 s. 29th st., 
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HINE CO., 404 South 4th, St. Louis 2, Mo. 
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FLOWER 


If you love flowers, we want you to have a free 
copy of the new Park's FLOWER BOOK, show- 
ing things to plant now, for beautiful blooms 
next Spring. 









A new, picture- 
packed catalog of 
, the better Tulips, 
Parks Daffodils and my- 
triad other bulbs, 
many of them rare. 
Also perennial 
and annual flower 
seeds best sown in 
the Fall. A wide se- 
lection of seeds and 
plants for Green- 
house and window. 
Many _ beautiful 
| color photos of un- 
usual plants 


Send a postcard 
today for your 


i), Free FLOWER 
BOOK 


| GEO. W. PARK SEED CO, 


Greenwood 117, S. C. 


Flower Book 
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GEO. W. PARK SEED CO. 

















RUBY RED=-For Indoor 
or Outdoor Planting. 
All Double Everblooming 
Have lovely thimble-size blooms al- 
most all the year. Dainty but hardy. 
The smallest of all Roses. Plants 
grow 10" high. A pleasing gift. Cul- 

ture included. Supply limited. 


Postpaid. $1.25 each; 2 for $2.25; 
4 tor $4.00. No C.0.3Ds. Order now. 


| R. H. SHUMWAY Seedsman, Dept. 534, Rockford, Illinois 


A real friendship “GET ACQUAINTED” offer 


from INTER-STATE NURSERIES 


4 Pa Giant Flowering 
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FIRST with a 


burst of CROCUS 
R! This special giant 


flowering strain comes direct 

from Holland’s largest growers— 

a glorious mixture of gay, cheery colors 

—yellow, purple, blue, white and striped! 

Fine bulbs 8 to 9 cm. around, guaranteed to 
bloom next Spring, each producing 2 or 3 


merry crocus 
come up each Springtime for years. 


owers. Hardy, easy to grow, 


lant in the 


lawn, borders, around trees, shrubs—anywhere 
= want to see saucy crocus blooms lifting 

right petals to beckon the new-Spring sun! 10 
large bulbs 25c, guaranteed satisfactory when you 
receive bulbs and when they bloom next Spring. 


EY FALL CATALOG 


40 PAGE 


This sparkling new catalog helps you many ways in 


planning your Fall garden. Remember, the more you 





enclose. 


1 (amount) 
for___.__ Crocus bulbs. 


plant in the fall, 
— And, we give Free Premiums with orders! 
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roses now! 


Precious Roses Need Precious Care 


a & * 
Acti-dione PM 
protects the perfect blooms of your 
favorite roses and other ornamentals 
as it effectively controls Mildew 
Blight. It provides protection with no 
visible residue and will not injure 
your flowers or foliage. Acti-dione 
PM is not only economical but simple 
to use for even the most severe cases. 
Why let powdery mildew destroy your 
garden and rob you of the enjoyment 
and pride which come from months of 
loving labor. 


Remember, Acti-dione PM not only | 


kills existing mildew, but prevents the 
spread of this unsightly disease. 
Lon Moore? says, 
“Acti-dione PM is 
the home gardener’s 
best friend.” 
For free detailed information on the 
problem of powdery mildew write to: 
Lon Moore 


Tcopyricut 1960 


The Upjohn Company, | 
oe Chemical Sales Division 
Kalamazoo, Michigan 
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| then not finding them. Some of the 
| questions of identity that came in the 


letters baffled me completely. Perhaps 
this month’s readers can help. 

It’s the same old trouble, common 
names, and no way of knowing to 
which plants they refer. Does anyone 
know what candlestick-lily is when it 
does not refer to the true dauricum or 
umbellatum type of lily? A Massachu- 
setts gardener described her plants 
thus: “I have something from an 80- 
year old planting a lady in Maine gave 
me. She called it ‘candlestick-lily’ but 


| it has big plantain-lily leaves.” 


St. Joseph lily is another common 


| name for Lilium candidum. A Califor- 
| nia woman is looking for some other 
| plant with that name. She wrote: “I 
| have tried for years to get the St. 

Joseph lily bulbs, have gone to every 


nursery here in San Francisco, but to 


| no avail. I have tried around the Bay 


area but no one knows what I mean. 
When I was a little girl at home which 
was many, many years ago, we had St. 
Joseph lily in the garden. They evi- 
dently were not true lilies as the bulbs 


| are like onion sets. It is absolutely pure 


rotect your 


white, no other color. The leaves are 
long and spiral and the blooms similar 
to a very small gladiolus. One nursery- 
man told me he thought they were also 
called St. Joseph’s staff, but he said 
they were a very old variety.” 

A gardener from San Antonio, 
Tex., wants to know what lily (she 
thinks it is a true lily) bears the name 
‘Imperial Lily.’ She states: “I have 
several that were given me. They grow 
massive. One stalk of blossoms will 
include from 16 to 20 trumpets on a 
stalk as large as an average woman’s 
forearm. They are heavily scented, a 
little purplish on the outside—white 
with lavender tinge and purple stripes 
inside. There are large beds of these 
lilies in a Corpus Christi park along 
the Ocean View Drive. They were 
blooming there in November. I have 
regal lilies, so know they are not the 
| same, even though similar.” 
A South Dakota reader has a real 
| puzzler. She said the meadow-lily of 





her childhood days (about 1897) was 
| not a true lily for it bloomed on a 
smooth, leafless, two-foot stalk. The 
blossom (one to a plant) was about 
three inches long and three inches in 
diameter, spotted much as the ‘Fire 
Lily’ which used to be called ‘Red 
Russian.’ She couldn’t remember the 
| leaves but they could have been close 
| to the ground. The plants, native to 





Lily-of-the-valley has bells on leafless 
stems and is not a true lily. 


northwest Iowa, bloomed in late July 
or August in the tall grass in the “low 
swamp of a swale or slough.” Her 
mother used to say: “Solomon was not 
arrayed like one of these.” It was 
always called meadow-lily. 

A request came from Nebraska to 
identify a lily that comes up very early. 
“Tt is usually up higher than a bushel 
basket by May first. The lily stems are 
three-sided. My plant, seven or eight 
years old, has not bloomed. Some tell 
me that the buds freeze. I grew it 
from seed an Omaha friend gave to 
me. It goes dormant when hot weather 
comes in July. The leaves are wide like 
an ordinary amaryllis, but three-sided. 
They stand up straight until about 18 
inches high, then drop over like daffo- 
dils do when they mature.” 

For those who requested more it- 
formation about planting lily and 
hemerocallis seeds, the important thing 
to remember is that whenever and 
wherever the seeds are planted, the 
soil (or whatever medium is used 
must be kept at that “nicely moist” 
stage—neither too wet nor too dry— 
until the seeds germinate. This cal 
best be done in a seed frame, a flower 
pot, or a flat. Cover the frame with 
burlap to conserve moisture. Set mov- 
able containers in a sheltered location 
outside, or in a cool, sunny window 
inside. Cover with plastic or burlap. 
It takes a degree of patience, t00 
Sometimes two degrees! But it’s fun! 
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Q. During the summer my grape leaves, 


Dr. Malcolm C. Shurtleff 


fruits, shoots and tendrils are covered 
with a dense, cottony mold. What is 
this? 


A. It sounds like downy mildew. Look first 


for greenish-yellow spots on the upper 
leaf surface. The white mold should be 
growing on the corresponding underleaf 
surface. Control mildew by spraying 
with a fixed copper or zineb fungicide 
when mildew is first seen. Repeat sprays 
at one to two week intervals. Many 
states recommend switching from a fer- 
bam or captan-containing fungicide be- 
fore bloom to one containing fixed 
copper, bordeaux mixture or zineb after 
bloom, when downy mildew may be a 
serious problem. Vines should be pruned 
and retied annually. Grape varieties 
which have some resistance to downy 
mildew, include: ‘Clinton,’ ‘Lutie,’ and 
‘Concord.’ 

Q. My geraniums look sick. The plants are 
stunted with the leaves turning yellow, 
withering and falling, starting at the 
base. The stems are black and rotted in- 
side. My cuttings also rot upwards from 
the base. Can I save my plants? 

A. Bacterial stem rot is a serious disease 

once it gets started. You can’t save the 

sick plants but you can protect the re- 
maining ones from becoming infected. 

Here’s what to do. Separate the healthy 

plants from the remainder. Take only 

tip cuttings from disease-free, vigorous 
plants. Sterilize the cutting knife and 
other tools by dipping in or swabbing 
with denatured alcohol. Dip cuttings 
before “sticking,” in a solution of fer- 
bam, zineb or captan (11% tablespoons 
per gallon of water). Plant in a sterile 
rooting mixture in a sterilized container. 

Avoid overwatering or sprinkling the 

foliage. Keep down the humidity and 

increase air circulation. 

The leaves on my tomato plants are 

mottled with a yellowish-green to dark 

green pattern. The leaves are curled, 

crinkled and puckered. The plants as a 

whole appear stunted and bunchy. Have 

I done something wrong? 

Your tomatoes appear to have a virus 

disease—probably one in the mosaic 

complex. Sometimes the symptoms 
closely resemble 2,4-D injury with 
narrow, spindly, “‘shoestring-like” leaves. 

Fruits are often reduced in size and 

number. Check mosaic by controlling 

the aphids (plant lice) which transmit 
the causal virus(es). Destroy the first 
infected tomato plant when found. Keep 
down all weeds growing in and around 
the garden area. Set out disease-free, 
certified transplants, where possible. If 

a smoker, wash your hands thoroughly 

with soap and hot water before handling 

healthy plants. The same virus(es) may 
be in the tobacco you smoke! 

Q. Each year my grapes rot on the vine. 
The rot seems to start as small tan spots. 
Later the whole berry rots, turns black 


July, 1960 


and shrivels. What is this and what can 
be done to stop it? 
You have aptly described black rot, a 


serious disease of grapes in humid areas. 
Black rot is caused by a fungus which 
also produces small, reddish-brown spots 


on the leaves. Blossoms are often blasted. 


Control black rot by following a grape 
spray program. Check with your county 
agent regarding the recommended 
schedule for your area. Many states sug- 
gest applying a multi-purpose fruit spray 
containing ferbam or captan: (1) when 
shoots are one inch long, (2) when 
shoots are eight to 12 inches long, (3) 
just before bloom, and (4) when fruits 
are the size of BB shot. It is also im- 
portant that vines be pruned and retied 
each spring. Burn the prunings. Grape 
varieties resistant to black rot include: 
‘Campbell Early,’ ‘Moore’s Early,’ ‘Lu- 
cile, ‘Diamond,’ ‘Missouri Riesling,’ 
‘Lutie,’ ‘Delaware,’ ‘Elvira,’ ‘Worden,’ 
‘Portland,’ ‘Dracut Amber’ and ‘Eaton.’ 
Your county agent or extension horticul- 
turist can advise you about the adapt- 
ability of these varieties to your area. 
My watermelons on the vine are covered 
with round, sunken spots which were 
water-soaked at first but later turned 
dark green to black. The centers of the 
Spots ooze in wet weather. What is this 
disease? 

Anthracnose is a common and serious 
disease of watermelons in wet seasons. 
Also look for angular, reddish-brown to 
almost black spots on the leaves. Con- 
trol anthracnose by planting western- 
grown, disease-free seed. If uncertain of 
the seed source, soak the seed for five 
minutes in a 1:1,000 solution of mer- 
curic chloride (one 7.3 grain tablet in 
one pint of water), using a non-metallic 
container. Wash the treated seed for five 
minutes in running water, dry, and then 
dust lightly with a fungicide containing 
captan, thiram (Arasan, Tersan, 
Thiram) or chloranil (Spergon) before 
planting. In the field, apply captan, 
zineb or maneb (Dithane M-22, Man- 
zate) at seven- to 14-day intervals, 
starting when the vines “start to run.” 
Apply sprays or dusts just before rainy 


periods. Plant anthracnose-resistant 
watermelons: ‘Congo,’ ‘Charleston 
Gray,’ ‘Fairfax,’ ‘Garrison,’ ‘Kleckley 


Sweet No. 6,’ ‘Black Kleckley,’ ‘Black- 
stone,’ etc. Burn or plow under deeply 
all crop debris after harvest. Rotate 
your crops. ¢ 
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fine lawns deserve 
the finest care... 


cti-dione RZ 








rapidly and effectively controls large 
brown patch, fading out, and other 
common lawn diseases. You can be 
sure your long hours of constant care 
will not be just a labor of love, for 
Acti-dione RZ prevents as well as 
cures, costs so little, yet insures your 
investment in your beautiful lawn. 


a a * 
new Acti-dione 
= TRADEMARK, REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 

Th | fa m — for those who 
demand the best. 

This combination of two turf fungi- 


| cides prevents serious disease symp- 
toms without “burning” the grass. 


Lon Moore? says, 
“The clue to 
disease-free lawns 
is Acti-dione.” 


Write for his free new booklet on the 
care of home lawns. Just write: 
Lon Moore Tcopvricut 1960 





The Upjohn Company, 
| Chemical Sales Division 
Kalamazoo, Michigan 
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Sensational Red Robin (Gloire Des 
Rosomanes) sweeping country. Sur- 
rounds property with beauty, pro- 
tection. Costs as little as 12c a foot. 
Grows to 6 foot fence, if desired. 
Carries the seal of Good Housekeep- 
ing and Parents’ Magazine. Send for 


FREE FULL COLOR BOOK TODAY! | 
GINDEN NURSERY CO., DEPT. 904, SAN BRUNO, CALIF. 


DAZZLING 


Giant Hardy Flowers. Also 
Roses, Fruit and Shade Trees, 
Shrubs, Berries, Perennials. 
Guaranteed Quality. Write 
Today for Big FREE Catalog. 


EMLONG’S 80x 75 
STEVENSVILLE, MICHIGAN 


earn to make Professional corsages, arrange- 
ments, wedding and funeral designs, and 
growing flowers for profit. Study and earn 

your certificate at home. Unusual spare or 

full time money making opportunities or 
hobby. May we send FREE, and without 
obligation our informative booklet? | 
NORM & SUE MORRIS NATIONAL FLORAL INSTITUTE | 
10 D-70, 11826 SAN VICENTE BLVD. - LOS ANGELES 49, CALIF. | 


BLUE SPRUCE 


COLORADO: excellent 5 year 5 95 
a~ 


transplants, 8 to 12 in. tall 
Write for Free Evergreen Catalog 





Blue-green to marvelous blue 
color. Compact and sturdy. 


Postpaid at planting time 


MUSSER Forests, 


Indiana. Pa 


73-G 


Black Leaf 40 


KILLS Aphis, Thrips, Leaf Hoppers and other sucking 
insects. A safe, effective dog and rabbit repellent too! 
Endorsed by leading garden authorities since 1879. 


BLACK LEAF PRODUCTS CO. < <ZQ> Chicage 40, Illinois 


‘THE FORUM 


your questions answered by C. L. Quear 


My honeysuckle hedge blossoms beau- 
tifully in the spring but when the 
berries begin to turn ripe the leaves turn 
brown and curl up and it stays this way 
the rest of the summer. I keep the new 


| top growth trimmed so the hedge is 


about five feet at all times. It is also 
kept watered so it isn’t a result of dry- 
ness. Could you tell me what is wrong? 
Mrs. O. O. R., Wis. 

The conditions you describe are likely 
caused by aphids. Woolly apple aphids at- 
tack bush honeysuckle and masses of these 
insects covered by a fine white woolly sub- 
stance develop along the branches and oc- 
casionally on the lower parts of the leaves. 
Often the roots near the soil surface are 
infested. Also green aphids cluster on the 
new shoots. Both of these aphids may be 
destroyed by spraying with malathion. Use 
55 per cent malathion emulsion, one tea- 
spoonful per gallon of water and spray the 
shrubs twice about ten days apart. After 
that spray only when the pests reappear. 

How are cannas grown from seed? 
Mrs. C. A., Okla. 

It is the hard seed coat on canna seeds 
that makes them slow to start into growth. 
A slight cut should be made in each seed 
of the canna to allow the hard shell to 
open. Then the seeds should be soaked in 
water until they start to swell. Planted in 
a warm place, 60 degrees, they will soon 
produce plants. They should be started in 
the fall and kept growing all winter to 


| produce mature plants the following season. 


Could you tell me why my three year 
old trumpet vine has never bloomed? I 
have always cut it to the ground. This 
year, however, the main part was left 


| but still no bloom. Mrs. P. P., Colo. 


Unbelievable? Send 25c for my famous IRIS COLOR GUIDE- 
BOOK and see Green Pastures in color, hottest seller of my 
800 varieties! Nearly 100 more color plates. Sensational 
twice-blooming Iris, newest Tall Bearded in pinks, greens 
—all colors! Hardy mountain-grown stock. First 1000 to 
send for deluxe 1960 edition get Certificate good for 
FREE Iris with first order for Iris. Send 25c today, to: 


RAINBOW Hybridizing GARDENS 


Dept. FG-7 © Placerville, California 


Specialists in Perennials | 


SEEDS — PLANTS — BULBS | 


Seeds for summer sowing. Irises in variety. Rare 
hardy plants. Pot plants. Unusual bulbs. IIlus- 
trated catalog. 


PEARCE SEED COMPANY | 


Dept. V8 Moorestown, N. J. 


——"| FREE!... GIANT 
Color Catalog 


Featuring fabulous new Hybrid Flower 
Varieties, Shrubs, Trees and Exotice— 
SE in natural, glowing color! Join over 


900,000 satished customers and know- 
ing gardeners who demand the NEW 
and SUPERIOR in horticulture. Write 

too! t 


; oday. 
LAKELAND NURSERIES SALES 
Dept. P-27 Garden City, N. Y. 
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Your trumpet vine, probably Campsis 
radicans, will bloom. Do not cut it back. 
Next year it should bloom if it is left 
undisturbed. The species radicans does not 
flower at as early an age as the grandiflora, 
but it is a much hardier vine. 

2,4-D was accidentally sprayed on my 
roses. The dead growth has been cut 
away and the plants were given rose 
food. Is there anything else that can 
be done to save them? A. K., Mich. 

If your roses absorbed any quantity of 
2.4-D they will die completely. This weed 
killer upsets the balance of growth so com- 
pletely that the entire plant gradually dies, 
roots as well as top. There is no antidote, 
and no growth stimulant that will offset its 
effects. It would be better to replant the 
rose bed with new bushes next spring. 

My apple trees are full of apples each 
year with up to four on a cluster, but 
the apples do not get very big. Does the 
tree need fertilizer? W. B., Ill. 

The size of the fruit on your apple tree 
depends upon the season, the variety, the 


vigor of the tree and the amount of fruit 
on the tree. Fertilizing, if the food supply 
is inadequate, may be helpful. Use about 
Y4 pound of nitrate of soda for each year of 
the tree’s age. If preferred, other fertilizers 
high in nitrogen may be substituted. The 
best way to increase the size of the apples 
is to remove some of the fruit while it is 
quite small. This is the same principle as 
disbudding flowers to make them larger. 
Where there is a cluster of four apples, 
remove all but one when the fruit is first 
formed. The remaining apples will grow 
much larger. The tree can support only so 
many pounds of fruit, depending on its 
size and vigor. The greater the number of 
apples the smaller each one will be. 

I transplanted balled and burlapped 
evergreens on June 15th. Since they 
aren’t doing too well, I was wondering 
if this was too late? D. O. M., S. Dak. 

June 15 is a late date to transplant ever- 
greens in your area. The ideal time to trans- 
plant evergreens is just before they begin 
to show their spring color. Then they are 
making their spring growth and new roots 
form soon after they are transplanted. If 
they have made this spring growth before 
being transplanted, they just stand there 
during the heat of summer and often de- 
teriorate. 

Is it true that old fashioned tiger lilies 
harbor a disease and prevent the grow- 
ing of other varieties of lilies? Mrs. 
W. A. K., Mo. 

Tiger lilies are subject to mosaic. Often 
they are affected without showing any trace 
of the disease and they can transmit it to 
other lilies. To be safe, keep tiger lilies at 
some distance, for example at the other 
end of the lot, from other lily plantings. 

For five years I have tried to grow 
anemones, both from bulbs and plants. 
Following the advice of a nurseryman 
I soaked the bulbs but no plants ap- 
peared. I have also planted unsoaked 
bulbs in early spring with no results. | 
bought plants and planted them on the 
north side of the house in the shade and 
they did not appear the second year. 
They also failed to bloom the year they 
were planted. Your advice would be 
appreciated. Miss M. E. S., Ohio 

The anemone family is so varied that 
recommendations are hard to make. In 
general those that grow from corms or 
tubers prefer light shade and a sandy, 
loamy soil that retains moisture without 
becoming stagnant. The tuberous varieties 
are not reliably hardy and are best planted 
in spring. Plant the tubers about two inches 
deep in pots indoors early. After they are 
up, transplant the plants to the garden, 
being careful not to disturb the roots. 
Anemone japonica is propagated from root 
cuttings. Try to get three-inch pot plants in 


Send your gardening questions to The Forum, FLOWER & GARDEN, Mid-Americo 
Building, Kansas City 11, Mo. Those of general interest and timeliness will be answered 
in this column. No questions can be acknowiedged or answered except in this column. 
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the spring. Set them carefully in deep, 
humusy soil in a place receiving sun half 
the day. Keep watered, and the plants 
should bloom nicely the first fall. Place 
thick mulch over the plants for winter to 
insure their coming the following spring. 


What makes tomato plants grow tall 
and slender with very few leaves and 
blossoms? G. K., Okla. 

Lack of light, caused by shade from trees 
or buildings, or from growing plants too 
close together, causes tall, weak growth. If a 
good variety of tomato, especially a hybrid, 
is given ample space and full sun it should 
grow a heavy main stem at least an inch 
in diameter with heavy foliage. Bloom 
clusters should appear on the stem between 
almost every leaf. Plants pruned to a single 
stem and topped should be planted at least 
18 inches apart in rows four feet apart. 
Plants left unpruned should be no closer 
than four feet apart each way. 


Two years ago I planted a potentilla 
‘Gold Drop’ on the west side of the 
house between a spirea ‘arguta’ and 
ninebark. It has plenty of room, air and 
sun. The first year it produced plenty 
of flowers from May until August. Last 
year it produced only one flower and 
so far this year there is no indication of 
any. Can you tell me what may be the 
reason? E, A. H., Minn. 


Hybrid potentillas are less reliable than 
the native plants but, as a rule, require 
little care. One thing that may cause your 
difficulty could be poor soil drainage, 
especially during winter and early spring. 


Our two crape-myrtle bushes seem 
healthy but never bloom. They are in a 
sunny location. For two years we cut 
them back for shape but it has been 
two years since they have been pruned 
and still no bloom. Could you tell me 


the trouble? Mrs. M. H., Mo. 


Try a more severe treatment on the 
crape-myrtle. It is a shrub that, like the 
buddleia, grows canes and flowers on the 
new canes all in one season. As a general 
tule the less pruning the less flowers you 
will have. When growth first starts in 
April, cut the crape-myrtle bushes to the 
ground. Work a good covering of rotted 
stable dressing into the soil around the 
roots. Without any other care they should 
grow into large, heavy shrubs and be in 
bloom by late July. If, after such treatment, 
they grow well but refuse to bloom, dis- 
card the bushes and secure plants from a 
variety that is known to bloom well in your 
area. Generally speaking this is one of the 
most dependable and easiest shrubs to grow 
and bloom, for the entire top may be dis- 
carded every year. Unpruned shrubs usually 
bloom earlier, but not so well as those 
cut back each year. 


My watermelon patch never produces 
anything but small melons which never 
seem to ripen. The soil is sandy and is 
rich with manure and 5-10-5 fertilizer. 

e vines seem healthy. I would appre- 
ciate your advice. F. H. C., Tenn. 


Watermelon plants are sometimes 
affected by root knot caused by nematodes 
in the soil, or by a root rot caused by a 
fusarium fungus. Either may stunt the plant 
or cause the fruit not to mature properly. 
The easiest solution would be to move the 
patch to some place where melon crops 
have not been grown for several years. Soil 
fumigants could also be used. About these, 
consult your county agent for the best 
fumigants available locally and how to use 
them. He can also recommend the best 
local varieties of watermelon. ¢ 
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(GLADIOLUS BYZANTINUS) 
Blooms in May when other Glads 
are just showing green 


Plant in the fall and you will have a beau- 
tiful garden of Colorful Glads next spring. 
And they will come up year after year like 
any hardy perennial. 


Plant in Fall only 
No Digging—No Storing 


The FLASH Glad grows only 30 inches 
tall with two or three flower spikes from 
each bulb. FLASH Glads make a bril- 








liant, thrilling addition to your perennial 


border. 


4 for $19; 10 for $290: 25 for 5400 


Postage Paid. Send cash or check with order. 


Supply is limited. Order now and your 
bulbs will be delivered at the proper plant- 
ing time in September. Order at once. 


BURGESS SEED & PLANT CO. 
Dept. 53-Y, Galesburg, Michigan 


100 TULIP 

Guaranteed to bloom next Sertag 
These are not the usual so-called “Bargain” bulb- 
lets. Each bulb about 4 inches around—the size 
of a 50c piece. A choice mixture of all the popu- 


lar colors. Order now! For other bargains in 


fruits, shrubs, trees, evergreens write for our 
FREE fall catalog. 


Ackerman Nurseries, 704 Lake St., Bridgman, Mich. 
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Fruit Tree and Landscape 


CATALOG 


You Plant Only Once— 
So Plant the BEST! 
.«- Stark Exclusive 
Leader Varieties 


Write today and get FREE our new 64-page Stark 
Bro’s Landscape and Fruit Tree Catalog. All in 
color, packed with useful information and planting 
ideas. Filled with natural color pictures of Stark 
Bro’s Prize Winning Roses, gorgeous Flowering 
Shrubs, lovely Vines, Shade Trees. See amazing U.S. 
Plant Patented or Trade Marked Fruits, including 
sensational new Starkrimson Delicious Apple, and 
Stark Exclusive Luther Burbank varieties. Contains 
valuable Landscape planning guide. Stark Bro’s now 
celebrating 145th year! Write for FREE catalog! 


You Can Make Easy EXTRA MONEY! 
Spare time or full time—it’s easy to make good money 
taking orders for Stark. C heck coupon for F REE 
Money-Making Outfit. No obligation. 


STARK BRO’S NURSERIES and ORCHARDS CO. 


Dept. 2271, Louisiana, Missouri 


WAY as tt 3 


IRIS HEADQUARTERS 
IRIS LOVER’S CATALOG 
60 full color pages, with over 
100 superb illustrations 25¢ 


SCHREINER’S GARDENS 
Rt. 2, Box RETR BSalem, Oregon 


1961 CATALOG 
STARK RII tbe 


reen 


3 See Stark’s World Famous 
DWARF and STANDARD 
FRUIT TREES 


six Grow delicious tree-ripe fruit in 
your yard with Stark DWARF Apple, Peach, 
Pear Trees. Grow giant-size. super-quality fruit 
on shrub-size trees. Ideal for ornamental plant- 
ings and borders. Easy to pick; only 8’-12’ high. 


YOURS FREE—Mail Coupon Now 


ISTARK BRO’S NURSERIES, Dept. 2271 
Town of Louisiana, Missouri 

'Please send me FREE STARK _BRO’'S BIG 
INEW COLOR PHOTO LANDSCAPE-FRUIT 
ICATALOG . . . contains valuable Home Land- 
iscape Planning Guide. 


10 Send me your special offer for early orders. 
' 

INAME 

Ist Initial 2nd Initial Last Name 


RK. F. D. or Street Address (very important) 


Post Office Zone State 
© Check here for extra money opportunity. 
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ORIGINAL” 

FISH 
EMULSION 
FERTILIZER (—4 


“We planted 3 tomato plants ... on May 
24. Using Atlas, on June 27 we had our 
first ripe tomato. Plants now over 48” 
high and so bushy you can hardly find the 
tomatoes.” 


Mr. T. N., (Indiana) 


“Leaf growth on our orchids . 
marvelous.” 


. . has been 


Mrs. F. B., (Florida) 


“Experimented with one of my cherry trees 
. used Atlas under it for one year and it | 

was the best . . . foliage, too.” 
Mr. T.G., (Michigan) 


“Best for Azaleas.” 
Mr. J. R., (Pennsylvania) 


\ “Makes African Violets bloom.” 
Mrs. R. M., (Nebraska) 


Thousands of gardeners from coast to 
coast tell us: ‘For ALL plants, shrubs, 
and flowers, indoors, outdoors and 
greenhouse, there is nothing like 
ATLAS.” 100% organic fish emul- 
sion fertilizer gives you 200 Ibs. fish 
condensed to every gallon. So con- 


centrated a little goes a long way. 

\ (1 tbsp. per gallon of water). Non- 

% burning. At nurseries, variety and 
L 


garden supply centers. If not 


_ \ available, WRITE DIRECT. 
won. O 


PILGRIMS 
learned from 
INDIANS 

to use 

FISH 
FERTILIZER 


yNiEG 


ATLAS FISH EMULSION FERTILIZER CO. 
#1 Drumm St., Room 382, San Francisco 11, Calif. 
42 
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FROM A LARGE COLLECTION of Ca- 
mellias or orchids, down to a dozen 
mixed plants from your window gar- 
den, there’s no reason why your indoor 
plants shouldn’t have the protection of 
a lath house in summer. And there’s 
good reason why it can be both func- 
tional and decorative, and even do 
double duty by making outdoor living 
more pleasant for both plants and 
people. 

On the functional side, a lath shelter 
serves several specific purposes which 
are modified by the problems the 
weather deals out in your area. Where 
the sun is sizzling hot, it provides 
shade so plants’ leaves won’t fry crisp 
and brown. Where dry, searing winds 
blow for weeks on end, it holds hu- 
midity and if lined or covered with 
muslin (burlap, where the problem is 
most severe) this can be wet down to 
create moisture and cool the air. In 
northern areas it stymies the freak 
frosts that play tricks in late spring or 
before fall. Near the seashore, it wards 
off salt spray. And it foils heavy winds, 
pelting rain, and hail that can wreak 
havoc no matter where you live. 

Decoratively, a lath house should be 
an asset—not an eyesore. The stand- 
ard greenhouse shape of rectangular 
box with inverted V roof is probably 
still the most weatherproof; but it 
should be attractively painted and 
placed where it looks appealing, with 
plantings of shrubs or flower beds 
which tie it in with good landscape 
design. The path leading to it should 
be neat, tidy and inviting. Perhaps a 
bench is set in front of it; or planter 
boxes drip down sun-loving vines or 
annuals along the side. Or, because of 
the contour of your land, it may be 
square instead of rectangular, or even 
long and narrow. 

But there are many more attractive 
designs which can be equally effective. 


IN HOUSE AND 


“ay 
*® 


GREENHOUSE 


by Elvin McDonald 


| 


A lath shade over an area where a 
house forms an L ties in with the cen- 
tral construction, and becomes patio 
and plant shelter combined. A too-tall, 
old-fashioned garage or tool shed ac- 
quires more modern lines when a 
lathed frame extends the sloping roof. 
Or a free-standing lath house right 
smack in the center of your lawn or 
garden will, if it is well designed, be- 
come a center of interest. Round, flar- 
ing, fluted, or otherwise varied sup- 
porting columns; an extra long over- 
hang with a row of flowering hanging 
baskets underneath; accessories like 
bird baths, benches, small ponds or 
pools—there are unending ways to de- 
sign or dress up a lath house so it 
makes a pleasant picture. 

There are, of course, some basic 
principles of construction to be con- 
sidered, even if they are to be taken 
only as a point of departure. Gener- 
ally, the laths run from north to 
south—or perpendicularly across the 
sun’s path—so that as the sun moves, 
the shade also moves slowly across the 
plants. They are usually placed diag- 
onally and (unless you want to bother 
with gutters) pitched downward and 
southward, so rain will run along the 
laths and off rather than dripping 
heavily on the plants underneath. 

Whether both top and sides are 
lathed, and how densely the laths are 
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A*BUS- STOP” LEAN-TO FoR HOUSE PLANTS 


“Bus-stop” lath shelter with shelves for 
potted plants is open on the north side. 
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Half-and-half house provides full shade 
for potting bench and for some full- 
shade plants; lathed section lightens the 
shade for other plants. 
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spaced, depends on summer weather 
in your area—and also on the type of 
plants to be placed under the shelter. 
If heat is intense and winds are very 
drying—or if you grow mostly semi- 
shade-loving plants like fuchsias, tu- 
berous or other begonias, African vio- 
lets and other gesneriads—laths should 
be less than the width of a lath apart; 
and certainly the sides most exposed to 
sun and wind should be lathed. In 
milder areas, one width of a lath spac- 
ing is the general rule; where the sun 
is less hot, it may be wider. And there’s 
the neat trick of nailing one lath on 
top, the next underneath a four-inch 
rafter, which lets in more mild early 
morning and late afternoon sun, less 
of midday’s hottest. 

Of course, criss-crossing laths like a 
lattice creates more shade—and also 
creates stronger construction which 
will hold up with fewer supports, 
giving a lighter feeling to the design. 
Just one tip. Lean over slightly back- 
ward to allow a little more light than 
you think your plants need, because 
extra shade can be provided later with 
muslin—or even more laths. But a lath 
house that turns out to be too dark is 
likely to stay that way. Or if some of 
your plants like less light than others, 
you can shade one part of the shelter 
more heavily than the rest. 

If you’re investing time, effort, and 
money in a well-designed lath house— 
build it soundly and permanently. Be 
sure all wood is painted, or otherwise 
treated to resist weather damage. For 
uprights, use 4x4’s—and sink them, if 


(Please turn to page 46) 
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HALE «HALE WORK SHELTER AND LATH HOUSE 
(LEAN -TO ATTACHED To OTHER BUILDING) 


GUTTERING TO LEAD OFF 


ROOF-TOP VIEW 
Roor EDGE 


2*4 SUPPORT 
MORTISED INTO 
END RAFTERS 


LATH STRIPS 


CONCRETE ft .H. oH. ---= 


HOUSE AND GREENHOUSE 
Checklist for JULY 


IN MOST HOME GREENHOUSES, July is | 


the convenient month to put things in 
order for the coming season. With the aid 
of a protected spot in the outdoor garden, 
or a lath house, it should not be difficult 
to vacate the greenhouse of all plants. This 
clears the way for repairs, replacement of 
broken panes or damaged plastic, and for 
repainting. How about the heating system 
last year—was it satisfactory? If not, and 
you plan some improvements, now is the 
time! Did you have plenty of pots and 
flats last winter? You can’t get the full 
enjoyment possible from a home greenhouse 
until you have a supply of pots in as many 
sizes as you need. I prefer plastic pots be- 
cause they are attractive, lightweight and 
plants growing in them require less atten- 
tion to watering. Flats can be as coarse as 
a sawed-off cherry crate, or as fancy as a 
molded, pastel-colored, everlasting plastic 
tray. If you’ve wrestled with your con- 
science about buying the plastic flats when 
cherry crates cost little or nothing, don’t 
forget to consider that the plastic ones are 
a lifetime investment. They are easy to 
keep clean and there’s no danger with 
plastic that the bottom will rot out and 
leave you with a heap of disheveled plants. 

A sowing of snapdragon seeds around 
July 15 will begin to yield flowers in No- 
vember. Select varieties which are recom- 
mended for fall and winter bloom. These 
have been bred to grow strong, stiff stems 
even when the days are short. 

Browallia is a blue-flowered plant that 
ought to be in every sunny greenhouse. Sow 
seeds now, give plenty of sunshine and 
pinch regularly to make the plants bushy. 
B. speciosa major has one- to two-inch 
flowers of violet-blue. 

Kalanchoe seeds sown early in the 
month will begin to flower in February. 
For a more complete discussion of kalan- 
choes, turn back to April’s checklist. 

Caleeolaria (pocket book plant) seeds 
planted late in July will be ready to finish 

(Please turn page $) 


enjoyable bobby | know. 
People drove 100 miles 
to see this plant .. °°" 












WORLD'S MOST THRILLING HOBBY — © 
PROFITABLE HOME BUSINESS. SUCCESS- 
FUL HOME GROWER offers COMPLETE illustrated instruc- 
tions. Tells HOW TO START. Explains everything you need 

to know about growing Cattleyos, Cymbidiums, Odonto- 
glossums and others. Many Orchids GROW 
WITHOUT SOIL, get food from the air. In- 


| structions include reol BLOOMING-SIZE 
ORCHID PLANT. FREE—full detoils and 3- 
months Subscription to “Orchidian,” the “show- , 
how” publication for home Orchid growers. he 


Write Today! Tropical Flowerland, Dept.187, 100S.Vermont, Los Angeles 4, Cal. 


HARROLD’G Arerice’s Most 


Complete Line 


Pedigreed 


PANSIES 


Catalogue 10c 
STAMPS OR COIN 
P.O. BOX 29-H 


HARROLD’S “tc 


lf Your Child 
Is a Poor Reader 


See how The Sound Way To Easy Reading can 
help him to read and spell better in a few 
weeks. New home-tutoring course drills your 
child in phonics with records and cards. Easy 
to use. University tests and parents’ reports 
show children gain up to full year’s grade in 
reading skill in 6 weeks. Write for free illustrated 
folder and low price. Bremner-Davis Phonics, 
Dept. Z-85, Wilmette, Ill. 











This Exciting Rose Catalog 
| is Yours, FREE i 


Every Page 
in | 
“Living Color” | 
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Every Rose 
a Prize 
to Own 


All-New, 
Star Rose 1 
Catalog Presents: 


SUSPENSE Plant Pat. App. for. A bi-colored, red-and- 
yellow Hybrid Tea rose of breath-taking size and beauty, 


SIMONE Plont Pat. App. for. This new continental beauty 
is the finest of all lavender Hybrid Tea roses. 


AND NEARLY 100 MORE of the world’s finest roses in 
natural,’ ‘Living Color.” You'll thrill to page after page 
of Hybrid Teas, Floribundas, Grandifloras, etc. You'll 
appreciate the accurate description of every rose 
plus helpful planting and growing information. 


DON'T BE DISAPPOINTED...MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


STAR ROSES © West Grove 296, Pa. 
Please rush my FREE copy immediately ! 





Name 
Address 
Post Office. 








State. 


KYei ne 








West Grove 296, Pa. 



























































































































SAFE...SURE for 
HOT WEATHER Feeding 


Spray Springtime freshness into your summer garden. RA« PID « 


GRO high nutrition liquid foliar feeding keeps gardens lavish with 
blooms all through heat and drought. SAFE—can’t burn, even in 
hottest weather when used as directed; SURE—leaves, stems, 


» ATES Vey) 
TO WATER, 
NYAaN SPRINKLE 


blooms, trunks, as well as roots, soak in rich nutrients (up to D 
95%). Start now! Used 25 years by professional growers, gardeners 


The 

Instantly 
Soluble 
Concentrated 
High-Nutrition 
Plant Food 
for 5-Way 
Feeding! 


S 


Fall Catalog 


New ideas for 
your garden 
STERN’S NURSERIES 


Dept. 120 





Put this spectacular 


tree in your 
home landscape 


DEEP RICH GREEN 
INNER FOLIAGE 


Finest ornamental shade 
tree you can plant! 


O other tree gives you so much colorful, 

permanent beauty at so little cost as the 
unique, bi-color SUNBURST. Brilliant, golden- 
yellow foliage on every branch tip contrasts 
sharply with inner foliage of deep, rich green to 
make it look like a flowering tree in full bloom. 
And it keeps this handsome spring-like appear- 
ance all summer long. 


SUNBURST is a strong, hardy, vigorous tree 
that grows fast, with a natural grace and sym- 
metry, in almost any soil or climate. Its lacy, 
sun-dappled shade is actually beneficial to lawns. 
And SUNBURST is clean... no seed pods... no 


Geneva, N.Y. 


A LK 


The pioneer in foliar feeding; origina- 
tor of the Reilly Secret Formula, bal- 
ancing basic nutrients; Nitrogen 23%, 
Phosphoric Acid 21%, Potash 17% 
plus trace elements and hormones. 


ORIGINAL & GENUINE 


KA 


In Use Since 1932 * America's Leading Liquid Plant Food 
MADE ONLY BY RA-PID-GRO CORPORATION - DANSVILLE, N. Y. 


ST eri 
Nurseries and 
TOL Th] 


Soluble PLANT FOOD Complete 
Grows Better Plants in Soil, Sand or Water 


Preferred by millions of users for over 20 years. 
Simply dissolve and water your house plants, gar- 
den flowers, vegetables, shrubs and lawn. Clean! 
Odorless! Feeds instantly. If dealer can't supply, | 
send $1 for 10-oz. can, postpaid. Makes 60 gallons. 


HYDROPONIC CHEMICAL CO., Copley 21, Ohio USA 





Gleditsia triacanthos inermis aurea, 


ground litter...no raking in autumn because 
the small leaves crumble and disappear. 

You'll see SUNBURST in color in most mail- 
order catalogs or at your nursery or garden 
store. Don’t miss another season. Order yours 
now and enjoy spectacular beauty for years. 


*Only genuine SUNBURST bears tag showing Plant Patent No. 1313 








in six-inch pots for next April. They appre. 
ciate a nighttime temperature of 50°. If 
you live in the South, wait until the weather 
begins to cool before you sow calceolaria, 

A late-July sowing of ecalendulas yi 
begin to flower in October. Keep them as 
cool as possible at night—45° is the ideal, 
Unless your greenhouse is cooled at this 
time, start the calendulas outdoors in as 
cool a place as you can find. 

Carnations should be benched by the 
middle of the month; make the last pinch 
around August 15. 

Root poinsettia cuttings in vermiculite, 
or sand and peat moss. Put them in a 
frame where they can be covered with 
polyethylene which will keep the atmos. 
phere about them moist. 

Take cuttings of late-blooming chrysan. 
themums; pot all rooted cuttings of early. 
and mid-season varieties. Go easy on fer- 
tilizers high in nitrogen that would make 
the plants shoot into gangly, tall growth. 

Aster seeds sown July 15 will be ready 
for potting by the second week of August, 
ready to bench by the middle of Septem. 
ber. Flowers can be expected in January; 
50-degree night temperature. 

Order these seeds for planting in August: 
alstroemeria, Alyssum maritimum (for fra- 
grant greenhouse bench border), browallia, 
blue lace flower (Didiscus caerulea), for- 
get-me-not (myosotis), pansy, schizanthus, 
aquilegia (columbine), cineraria. Order 
primroses obconica, malacoides and sinensis 
if you didn’t get them planted earlier. If 
you have soil in your benches, try benching 
malacoides, the fairy primrose. A grouping 
of them will give a cloud of pastel color 
from late January until the weather gets 
hot. 

Order these bulbs for planting in August: 
freesia, lachenalia, calla lily, oxalis. Here 
are some oxalis which I’ve found colorful 
for sunny greenhouse, or a window sill that 
gets full sun: bowieana, brasiliensis, car- 
nosa, cernua (available in both single- and 
double-flowered form), crassipes, deppei, 
hirta, melaniostica, ortgiesi, peduncularis, 
regnalli. The firefern is an oxalis that is 
comparatively new to indoor gardeners. 
It carries the botanical name of O. hed)- 
saroides rubra. It bears fernlike foliage of 
satiny wine-red and bright yellow flowers. 
The firefern is not the easiest oxalis to 
grow, but it is considered a choice plant 
for any collection. ¢ 


Oxalis hedysaroides, the firefern. 
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Barbecuing 
(Continued from page 24) 

own favorites. Instead, here are a few 
ideas on using your own garden pro- 
duce. 

Let’s start with the meat and vege- 
table combinations on a skewer, called 
“shish-kabobs” or simply “kabobs.” 


This grill on wheels features side-table 
and motorized spit. 


Use long metal skewers or firm, 
slender green sticks about two feet 
long. Cut the meat and vegetables into 
1%- or two-inch squares; push onto 
the skewer, alternating meat and vege- 
tables. Then each diner roasts his own 
kabob over the fire. Hold the skewer 
horizontally and turn frequently. 
About 15 to 20 minutes is required for 
cooking, but judge when the meat is 
done to your taste. 

Here are some shish-kabob com- 
binations: 

Lamb, bacon, tomato, onion. 

Steak, onion, green peppers, to- 
matoes. 

Ham, pineapple or apple, white or 
sweet potatoes. 

Lamb, bacon, eggplant, tomatoes. 

You'll dream up other combinations 
quickly. Parboil potatoes and eggplant 
first to hasten their cooking. 

Here are a few other recipes for 
vegetable cookery on your outdoor 
charcoal grill. 


The portable grill is ideal for picnics. 


Corn on the Cob 


Turn back the husks and remove all 
silk. Return husks to original position 
and drop into boiling salted water for 
five minutes. Drain, pull back husks 
and butter lightly. Replace husks and 
wrap corn in aluminum foil, closing 
ends tightly. Lay corn on the grill or 
directly on the coals. Turn at least 
twice, and cook five to ten minutes. 

If you prefer, omit the step of 
plunging the corn into boiling salted 
water. Prepare as above, but cook di- 
rectly on the grill or coals. It will take 
ten to 15 minutes to cook thoroughly. 


The basis of a deluxe permanent out- 
door stove, with doors on fire box and 
ash pit, and adjustable damper. 


Baked Eggplant 


You can bake a 12- to 16-ounce 
eggplant over a charcoal fire. Roast 
until the purple skin is charred and 
turn to cook all sides uniformly. Then 
wrap in aluminum foil and cook about 
15 minutes more or until tender. Re- 
move the foil and charred skin. Mash 
and season to taste with butter or 
margarine, salt and pepper. Each egg- 
plant makes three or four servings. 


Fried Green Tomatoes 


Use an iron frying pan or griddle. 
Take six large green tomatoes. Mix 
Y-cup seasoned flour and 4-cup corn 
meal. Wash tomatoes and cut in thick 


slices. Turn tomato slices in the mix- | 


ture, then sauté quickly in hot fat and 
turn until brown on both sides. Then 
move pan to lower heat side of the 
grill and cook with pan partially 
covered until very tender. Green to- 
matoes must be thoroughly cooked to 
be good! Serves six. 

My favorite quick and easy tomato 
recipe is as follows: A vine-ripened, 


e | 
freshly washed tomato in one hand 


and a salt shaker in the other! ¢ 





LOVE THOSE LILIES! 


De Graaff’s finest hybrids, stunning 

varieties, sure performers, in all cli- 

mates. Each is different in color and 

type. Big first year flowering size 

bulbs. Each variety packed separately 

— Complete planting instructions. 
>) 


WE ROYAL GOLD — (the Golden 


jy 
<4 Regal). Big, free flowering beauty. 
S| SSY = Phenomenal hybrid vigor. Gor- 


*  geous perfection. 


ENCHANTMENT—west brit- 
(2 liant of all lilies. A rapid propa- 
7D gator. Enormous flower clusters. 
Vivid nasturtium-red. 


GOLDEN CHALICE —vovely 


yellow with upright blooms. De- 
lightful in arrangements. Stun- 
ning in gardens. Free flowering. 


OY 
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We ship one each of all three 


(a $3.50 catalog value) $ 49 
ONLY 4 post 
EXTRA! 


PAID 
We'll add to the above three ONLY 
lilies, one bulb of pink SPE- 
CIOSUM (Rubrum), illus- 00 
strated at top. That’s one each 
of four varieties (catalog POST 
value $4.75) PAID 


Our big full color lily book offering over 200 
of the world’s finest lilies, FREE with either 
of the above offers. 


For catalog ONLY send 25¢ in coin. 


| [) Please send me the 3 gorgeous lilies @ $1.49. 
] (CU Add the extra pink SPECIOSUM @ $2 total cost. 
| Enclosed find: (] Cash [) Check [) Money Order 
| 

| NAME 


| appREssS 


BOX 118, CANBY, OREGON 
45 
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Minimum order accepted in the CLASSIFIED SECTION—20 words, $18.00 per issue. 
Initials, street address, city, 
will not be charged for. Closing date 12th of 2nd preceding montn. 


each. Special headings $1.50 extra. 


FLOWER & GARDEN, Classified _Dept., 


AFRICAN VIOLETS” 


AMERICA’S FINEST. WRITE for free color foider. 
Fischer Greenhouses, Dept. G, Linwood, New Jersey. 





TRY TINARI'S VIOLETS! Free Color Catalog list- 
ing 100 complete descriptions. Greenhouses open 
daily, Sunday afternoon. Fons. Greenhouses, Beth- 
ayres 2, Pa. 


A LL LL LT RTE 


AGENTS WANTED 





UP TO $300 EXTRA MONEY. Show friends fabu- 
lous self-selling Evans Christmas Card, Gift line. 
Profits to 100%. Send no money—write for sample 
boxes to be paid for or returned, plus big Free 
Album Personalized Cards, 2 Catalogs 300 items. 
New England Art Publishers, North Abington 
754-C, Mass. 

(ee A LL 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


GROW ORCHIDS AT HOME. Profitable, fascinat- 
ing. Successful home grower explains special light, 
temperature and humidity conditions orchids need. 
Free—full details. Orchids, 100 S. Vermont, Los 
Angeles 4, Calif. 


FLOWER ARRANGING AND FLORISTRY. We 
teach you to create floral arrangements with profes- 
sional skill. Flower growing lessons included. Unique 
home study course. Countless money-making oppor- 
tunities. We show you how to earn as you learn. 
Free booklet. Norm & Sue Morris’ National Floral 
Institute, Studio DC-70, 11826 San Vicente Blvd., 
Los" Angeles 4 49, Calif. 


LEARN FLOWER DESIGNING—hobby or career. 
Florists pay to $150 week! Or start home business— 
part, full time. Earn while learning. Free, full de- 
tails plus 3-month subscription to “Flower Talk” 
magazine. Flowers, 3570 W. First, Los Angeles 4. 


LEARN LANDSCAPING AND GROWING of 
Plants. Latest information on propagation, soil test- 
ing, plant growth regulators, garden design and 
color. Many money-making opportunities. A Life- 
time Career’s home study course. Free booklet. 
National Landscape Institute, Dept. DC-70, 11826 
San Vicente Blvd., Los Angeles 49, Calif. 


ARTIFICIAL FLOWERS, MATERIALS, Novelties, 
Foliage, Florist Supplies. Buy direct. Catalog 25c 
(refundable) Boycan Industries, Dept. NF, Sharon, 
Pa. 


MONEY-MAKING OPPORTUNITY! Take big 


profit orders for world famous Patented Varieties 














































CLASSIFIED 


Extra words 85 cents 
state counted. Post office zone number 
Terms: CASH WITH ORDER. Address: 


543 Westport Road, Kansas City 11, Missouri. 


GROUND COVER PLANTS 


MYRTLE (VINCA MINOR), PACHYSANDRA, 
English Ivy. Choice plants. Fifty alike, $6.00. 
Hundred, $10.00. Five hundred, $45.00. Prepaid. 
Ground Cover Service, 106 East Antietam, Hagers- 
town, Md. 











12 VARIETIES CHOICE IRIS $2.00; 7 varieties 
Siberian Iris $2.00; 9 varieties Hemerocallis $2.00. 
Unlabeled. Send stamp for Catalog. L. Freudenburg, 
Battle Creek, Neb. 


DWARF IRIS. TEN ASSORTED COLORS. $1.00 
postpaid. Checks Sc extra. oe catalog. Buena Vista 
Iris Gardens, Vermillion, S. 


10 DIFFERENT PINK sis “$3.50 labeled; 3 dif- 
ferent colors $1.00 labeled: 15 different unlabeled 
$3.00, labeled $3.75; 30 different unlabeled $5.00, 


labeled $6.50; all postpaid. Free Catalog. Lawson 
Gardens, Valley Center, Calif. 





TALL BEARDED IRIS—AIl color collection, 10 


different, unlabeled, $2.00. 10 different, labeled, 
your choice of colors $3.00 ( Pink, Red, White, Blue, 
rown, Yellow). Husky plants, choice varieties, 
postpaid. Free Iris and Daylily catalog, lots of 
—- Pilley's Garden, Dept. 61, Valley Center, 
ait. 


FREE CATALOG—NEW introductions: Blue Sails, 
Dawn Flight, Full Dress and others. Top quality, 
select varieties. Reasonably priced. Brown’s Sunny- 
hill Gardens, Ree. 4, Box 137F, Walla Walla, Wash. 


TRIS SPECIALS. Catalog on request. Valley's End 
Iris Gardens, 32375 Dunlap Bivd.. Yucaipa, Calif. 


JAPANESE IRIS, Kaempferi, Large blooming size 
divisions. Assorted colors, Labeled, $3.50 for 10. 
$20.00 for 100. 200 or more for $15.00 per 100. 
Vance Wilson, R 3, Box 184, Savannah, Ga. 





LAWN SPRINKLERS 


WHIPPING TUBE | ‘SPRINKLER "For Lawn and 
Garden. Can be aimed while in action. $3.50. Rain 
Whip, 4805 Hidden Bay Road, St. Paul 9, Minn. 


MAGAZINES 


4c, 10c, 25c, 50c, $1. BARGAIN GUIDE to Bulb, 
Plant, Seed, Tree, Shrub Purchases. Sample 15c. 
12 issues $1.50. Flower Lovers, 69W Walnut St., 
Struthers, Ohio. 











MISCELLANEOUS 
COMPOST KING. 











: , : ; STEEL GRATING-SIFTER 
Fruit Trees. Also Flowering Shrubs, Roses, Vines. with storage bin. Write for information. Home 
Big Sales outfit Free. Stark Bro's, Desk 30271, Garden Products, 159 Pine Ridge Road, West Med- 
Louisiana, Missouri. ford 55. Mass. 

EARTHWORMS NURSERY STOCK 





BIG MONEY RAISING FISHWORMS, CRICKETS. 
We teach you how to raise, sell. Free literature. 
Carter Farm- 50, Plains, Ga. 
FREE PICTU RE FOLDER. “How to Make $3,000 
Yearly, Sparetime, Backyard, Raising Earthworms!”’ 
Oakhaven—G64, Cedar Hill, Tex. 





GARDEN TRACTORS 
SENSATIONAL NEW Garden Tractor—all purpose- 
self-propelled 4 H.P. Hoes between plants and 
rows including strawberries. Eliminates hand hoeing, 
also tills. Entirely different. Patent 2742840. Free 
catalogue, Aldon, Inc., DePere 32, Wisc 








-GERANIUMS 
GERANIUMS: ZONALS: ODD: Rare: Unusual; 
Ivyleaf; Scentedleaf; Fancyleaf: Lady Washington. 


Catalog 25c. Write for Specials. Cook’s Geranium 
Nursery, Srerling, Kan 





CALIFORNIA GERANIUMS. NEW INTRODUC- 
TIONS, Zonals: Scented Ivys: Lady Washingtons, 
Catalogue 10c. Manhattan Garden Supply 305-F No. 
Sepulveda. Manhattan Beach, Calif. 
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BAMBOO—Survives 18° below zero. Other kinds 
such as ground cover, variegated, tall timber type, 
black bamboo. Free literature. The Bamboo Man, 
Box 331. Saddle River, N. J 

BIG COLOR-PHOTO Catalog Free! Sensational Stark 
Dwarf Fruit Trees—grow Giant-size Apples, Peaches, 
Pears on small ornamental trees for personal use 
or marker. Also faster-growing, quicker-bearing pat- 
ented Stark-Burbank Standard Fruit Trees, Roses, 
Landscaping Shrubs, etc. Stark Bro’s, Dept. 30071. 
Louisiana, Missouri. 





OF INTEREST TO WOMEN 


FREE SAMPLE KITS—Make big money at home 
making beautiful plastic flowers, plants. Send quar- 
ter for catalog. Free sample kit and full color page 
floral pocengemeee. Lady Carol, Inc., Dept. GM, 
P. O. Box 8607, Fr. Lauderdale, Fla. 


WEAVERS Wie ‘te low prices—carpet warp, rug 
filler, looms, parts, inexpensive beam counter. If 
you have loom—advise make, weaving width please. 
Or. Rug Company, Dept. 7084, Lima, Ohio. 


MAKE $25-$50 WEEK, clipping newspaper items 
for publishers. Some clippings worth $5 each. Par- 
ticulars Free. National, 81-FG, Knickerbocker Sta- 
tion, New York City. 











LEARN EXPERT cake decorating, candy making, 
Send for free details on home instruction method, 
Candy & Cake, Dept. 705, Fallbrook, Calif. 


| 


ORCHIDS 


GROW ORCHIDS IN YOUR OWN HOME! W on- 
derful, exciting hobby—easy, too! Free color folder 
gives complete details, special budded plant offer. 
Rod McLellan Co., 1446 El Camino, South San 
Francisco, Calif. 
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PLASTIC FLOWER POTS 
SQUARE OR ROUND Plastic Pots guaranteed no 
breakage 3” 25—$1.50, 50—$2.75, 100—$5.00; 
4” 25—$2.00, 50—$3.75, 100—$7.00 postpaid. 
Attractive design. Plants grow better. Yoho & 
Hooker, F1165, Youngstown, Ohio. 





SEMPERVIVUMS 


COLORFUL HEN AND CHICKS 10 varieties. 
Labeled prepaid $4.00. Over 100 varieties. ‘Make 
a Hobby of Hardy Sempervivums.’’ MacPherson 
Gardens, 2920 Starr, Toledo 5, Ohio. 








SUN DIALS 


VERY BEAUTIFUL SOLID BRONZE, many models, 
free catalog of Sun Dials and Patio Plates. Owen, 
Box 54C, New Ipswich, N. H 





Remember Your Zone Number! 


If you live in one of the 106 cities which 
have postal zoning . . . use your zone num- 
ber when you address your mail. Whether 


you are writing letters, sending orders or 


renewing FLOWER & GARDEN .. . 


Always Use Your Zone Number. 
FLOWER & GARDEN Magazine 


543 Westport Rd., Kansas City 11, Missouri 


House and Greenhouse 


(Continued from page 43) 
possible, in concrete. Rafters should be 
at least as strong as 2x4’s. And instead 
of actual laths, consider 1x2’s which 
are less likely to warp or sag. 

Normal inside height is seven feet— 
but this, too, is a rule to be broken in 
the interest of good design. The floor 
can be hard-packed soil, sand, gravel— 
or a mosaic of tiles if you want to be 
fancy. Functionally, the floor should 
be easy to keep neat and clean, and 
also absorb moisture from hose or rain 
which it can give off later to humidify 
the air. 

You can save tedious sawing by de- 
signing so that you can use laths as 
they come in regulation lengths, like 
six or eight feet—or you can have 
them pre-cut to the length you need. 
And you can save twisting and stretch- 
ing like a contortionist by painting the 
laths before they are nailed up high in 
place. White paint, of course, reflects 
more light and thus creates more 
shade; but pastels and light yellows 
are almost equally effective. 

Inside, potted plants can be arranged 
on benches, shelves, or steps, or even 
sunk in the soil to keep cool and moist. 
One area can be set aside for a potting 
bench and storage of supplies. Hang- 
ing baskets can be hooked on the 
rafters, or on the side of the house 
which backs up the shelter. # 


Flower & Garden Magazine 
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SEPTIC TANK TROUBLE? 


NORTHEL Reactivator keeps septic tank and 
cesspool clean. A bacterial concentrate breaks 
up solids and grease — prevents overflow, 
back-up, odors. Regular use saves costly 
pumping or digging. Simply mix dry powder 
in water, flush down toilet. Non-poisonous, 
non-caustic. Guaranteed to reactivate septic 
tank, cesspool. Six months’ supply (23 ozs.) 
only $2.95 postpaid. Northel Distributors, 
GF-7, P.O. Box 1103, Minneapolis 40, Minn. 


ROOT ROSES EASILY. Roses and ‘he plants 
root quickly and develop exceptionally fine 
root systems when started with Jet Magic 
Root Wrap. (pat. pend.) Rose bush pictured 
is one year old from wrapped cutting. Jet 
Magic Root Wrap is simple and easy to use. 
A gardening thrill awaits you when you 
root cuttings this exciting new way. Wrap 
for 20 plants plus instructions $2.00 post- 
paid. Write Jet Magic Root Wrap, P. O. 
Box 4221, Portland 8, Oregon. 


EMBOSSED, ALUMINUM 
ROSE NAMEPLATES 


At last... perfect identity for every 
rose! Over 160 names... embossed 

in sturdy, beautiful aluminum plate. 

© Only 25c ea. Gorgeous Silver Satin 
\ finish. 


»» 


~ Free Sample On Request 


SANTA FE HOUSE 7223 Main St. Kansas City, Mo. 


eee 
PUMP WATER DRY—SAVE MONEY 
s SUCT-DRI 
Only $2.75 post 


= Without aan or mov- 

f ing parts this suction 

= drainer pumps 330 gallons 
of water per hour fron 
flooded cellars, pools, 
trenches. ditches. washing 
machines. Just attach with 
a garden hose to any 


“ screw-type faucet, attach 
another section of hose to the discharge end. turn on the 


Water and it goes to work. Mail your order Today 
MEDFORD PRODUCTS, Dept. FG-6, Box 39, Bethpage, N. ¥: 
PSE 


LET US KNOW IF YOU’RE MOVING 


® Give us 6 to 8 weeks advance notice 
® State both your old and new address 
® Address your notice to: 

Circulation Department 

FLOWER & GARDEN Magazine 

Mid-America Building 

Kansas City 11, Mo. 


July, 1960 


STURDI-BUILT GREENHOUSES. Here it is! Your 
chance to get a greenhouse with newest type 
prefabrication ever offered! Dates all other 
methods! Lifetime-Redwood! Drip-proof con- 
struction! And world’s lowest prices. For a 
greenhouse complete above base with glass, 
prices start at only $199! Freight prepaid! 
For color catalog showing sizes and styles, 


write Sturdi-Built Manufacturing Co., 11304 
S. W. Boones Ferry Road, Dept. G, Portland, 
Oregon. 


LIKE WALKING ON AIR— bouncy foam crepe 
soles. Over 223 sizes in stock! Choice leather, 
handlaced. flexible, smartly styled and qual- 
ity made. Women’s full & half sizes 3 to 13, 
AAAAAA to EEE. Red, Smoke, Taffytan, 
White, Black. All purchases subject to ex- 
change or money-back. Fast delivery! Fac- 
tory-to-you Special Offer: $5.95 plus 50c 
post. C.0.D.’s accepted. Moccasin-Craft, 
58-FK Buffum St., Lynn, Mass. 


WATCH for your renewal no- 
tice! Renew promptly . . . don’t 
miss a single issue. 


| ‘Chaperone Repel-O-Rope 


GIVES INSTANT onset 


A Wwrat an easy, logical way to protect Flower | 

and Vegetable Gardens, Shrubs, Trees, Ever- | 
greene, Lawns! Powerful yet humane, the new 
epel-O-Rope is saturated with Chaperone’ s orig- 
inal formula that penetrates and irritates animal 
nostrils. Its compelling signal lasts for weeks and 


weeks, warns ‘““‘TURN BACK, DON’T CROSS!” | 


gut pull the needed length out of the can, cut 

ff and lay on ground, circling the area or object 

you want to protect. Can also be tied to 

4 fences, stakes, garbage cans, etc. 110 ft. 

in sealed can, $1.69 postpaid; 3 cans 
$4.75. Order today— —we’ll mail at once. 


M -Back f 
CHAPERONE Box'1121, Sudbury, mass. 


SHRED — GRIND — MIX— PULVERIZE— You can 
handle all these gardening chores with this 
low-cost, multi-purpose W-W Shredder- 
Grinder. Process stalks, leaves, prunings, gar- 
bage, manure, peat moss, phosphate rocks, 
small bones, etc. Just right for faster compost- 
ing or mulch; mix and screen soil with com- 
post or other fertilizer; mix and aerate com- 
post pile. The W-W has maximum versatility 
because grinding screen and shredding roller 
bars aré interchangeable. Only $129.95, gas 
or electric, for this quality-built, portable 
Model A. Larger models available. Prices 
f.o.b. Wichita. Easy terms. W-W Grinder 
Corp., 2957-C N. Market, Wichita 4, Kansas. 


MOLES AND GOPHERS... Klippety-Klop Wind- 
mills will run them out and keep them out! 
These pests cannot tolerate the vibrations 
set up in the ground as the klopping mills 
turn with the slightest breeze. A proven 
safe, reliable and humane remedy, giving 
years of service. Use two mills for an 
average city lot. No traps, no poisons. A 
pretty garden ornament. 1 mill $3.49, 2 for 
$5.49, ppd. Klippety-Klop Co., Dept. 60G, 
3405 S.E. Franklin, Portland 2, Oregon. 


STAKE THIS FOUNTAIN 
BIRD BATH 


for our feathered 
friends and your gar- 
den will come to life. 
It’s sturdy, yet port- 
able of rust proof 
metal. Just snap por- 
celain enameled bowl 
on green ornamental 
iron base. Stands 28” 
above ground — 4 qt. 
bowl is 1614” across, 
2” deep. Simply screw 
fountain attachment 
to hose — Special ad- 
justment regulates flow 
to tiny droplets. Com- 
pletely guaranteed. 


No. 99W (With Fountain) $6.95 plus 45c hdig. ppd. 
No. 100W (Without Fountain) $4.95 plus 25c hdlg. ppd. 


Send for New, Free Catalog of Unusual Items. 


DOWNS & CO. _ Mert. 94074 


816 University Pl., Evanston, Ill. 
47 
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NorMa. y I consider myself reason- 
ably restrained and fairly easy going. 
At least I don’t “blow my top” too 
frequently. 

Let’s hasten to explain that is just 
my personal opinion—others, includ- 
ing my wife, may not agree. However, 
I have progressed from a slow simmer, 
to a boil, and I am now about ready 
to go on a one-man warpath. As many 
crusades, this may not accomplish any- 
thing. Having it out of my system, I 
can then go back to dozing in the 
sun—or the shade, depending upon 
the temperature at the time. 

Of course I can hide behind the 
alibi that I’m doing all of this for you, 
“dear hearts and gentle people.” I 
might digress for a moment to say that 
Flower & Garden Magazine has by far 
more lad ‘rs than any strictly garden- 
ing book has ever had. 

Maybe I’m the 
often had 
However 
the 


“stupid” one—I’ve 

suspicions about myself. 
, there must be others having 
same trouble. 


By this time you may be wondering 
why this tirade. (Yep, I’ve used the 
right word. Webster says of a tirade: 
“a long-drawn speech or declamatory 
passage, especially one marked by in- 
temperate language.”’) 

This has been building up for 
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a 
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20 
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years, and actually concerns SOME of 
our advertisers—and some who are 
not, but should be. Some may exclaim 
that this is “unholy of unholies.” Let 
me hasten to explain that they are 
doing a good job—but they could do 
it better. Or maybe I should say, make 
it easier for such “stupes” as I. 


It all has to do with the labeling 
and directions on insecticides and 
other garden chemicals. As an ex- 
ample, “Use ‘x’ pounds per acre,” or 
“so many pounds per hundred gallons 
of water.” 

IF one can remember that there are 
5,280 feet in a mile, you can multiply 
by 5,280 to get the number of square 
feet in a mile. Next, if you can remem- 
ber that a square mile has 640 acres, 
you divide that and come up with 
43,560 square feet. That is, you are 
supposed to. I didn’t. 

This, I know, may sound exagger- 
ated. But actually it took me about a 
half hour to produce this profound 
solution. (Some who know me person- 
ally may sarcastically say that they are 
surprised I got the answer that quick. ) 

My alibi is that I remembered that 
an acre had approximately 40,000 
square feet—ending in either 360 or 
560. So I felt I’d better work out the 
problem to have it correct. 


Well, I didn’t come up with that 
kind of an answer. So I thought I'd 
better look it up in a book I had 
somewhere giving various tables, 
Then I tried the dictionary. Both 
sources MUST be wrong—they didn’t 
agree with my figures. Conceding that 
they might be right, I went over my 
calculations to see where I might have 
made a mistake. I finally discovered 
that one side of my square mile had 
5,290 feet in it, and I had also floun- 
dered and failed in my division. 


Oh well, let’s now try the one that 
takes “x” pounds per hundred gallons. 
My sprayer doesn’t hold a hundred 
gallons. Besides I just wanted to treat 
a few square feet. So we get the pencil 
stub and the back of an old envelope 
and go through the mathematical 
mechanistic contortions again. 


By this time the bugs have eaten 
half way across the yard, and maybe 
have passed on to the neighbors. This 
may sound exaggerated to some of you 
bright, sophisticated readers, but I am 
sure I must have company somewhere. 

Recently, wishing to make a number 
of experiments, I bought ten different 
chemical products. Two gave direc- 
tions per gallon. Some firms use the 
excuse they cater only to the farm 
market. j then do they 
put up small packages? Besides, the 
farmer’s wife might like to treat a 
small vegetable or flower garden area. 


There are probably two reasons for 
this little, but important, oversight. It 
has always been done the way they do 

And people responsible for direc- 

tions are so close to their work that 
they take it for granted that everyone 
else is as familiar with spraying and 
dusting problems as they are. They are 
not. 

If you have been a reader for some 
time, you received in your May issue 
Dr. Cynthia Westcott’s “Pest Control” 
booklet. I certainly have found this 
quick and handy. I keep a copy on 
my desk, and another out where I do 
my mixing and fixing. 

Many readers have expressed equal 
enthusiasm for this helpful little gem. 
For new readers, and for those wishing 
extra copies for themselves or to give 
to friends, you will note that these are 
now available.—J.E.T. 


Flower & Garden Magazine July, 1960 





Garden Togather 


x 
And keep your copies of FLOWER & 


GARDEN Magazine Together for a (A 
permanent gardening guide. 
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whet Kei oy! with a 20 month new or renewal 

rent lower o’fansen Flower & Garden subscription at just $5.00. 
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— Don’t take a chance on losing an irreplaceable copy of ; / 
om, Flower & Garden . . . fasten it securely in your Flower & R Dark green simalated leather: 

ryone . . : ° 

) Garden binder for a sturdy, easily accessible guide for 

/ and year around gardening. Now is the time to get your Free 

y are Binder. 
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issue Flower & Garden Magazine, Dept. 1079 
rol 543 Westport Road, Kansas City, Missouri 
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I do Send me the FREE BINDER with my 20 month new__ 


renewal_______subscription at just $5.00. 


equal (A $7.00 newsstand value at 35¢ per copy.) 


gem. 
ishing 
» give 
se are Address 


Enter your new or renewal subscription to 
Flower & Garden Magazine for 20 months, 
and pay just $5.00 . . . that’s just 25c a 
month . . . and get the beautiful green 
simulated binder free. Flower & Garden is 
stamped in gold on the side and front cover. 


Name 





City Zone State__ 


1960 


If this is a renewal subscription, please enclose address label from recent issue. 





Neven Befow, 
a ‘Rose Like this! 


JACKSON & PERKINS 


ORCHID 


YES! 
FOR 
THE 
FIRST TIME 
an orchid-colored rose 
ORCHID 
MASTERPIECE 


(Pl. P.R.R 


ERE is the very latest addition to Jackson 

& Perkins’ amazing series of lavender- 

colored roses! But this one is different from 

all the others — for it introduces an entirely 

new color tone . . . a warm, rich, lavish 
ORCHID shade! 


Yes, an orchid-colored rose... and a 
breathtaking beauty from beginning to end. 
Early in June, the long, slender, deep-orchid 
buds appear . . . and ever so slowly, open 
into perfectly formed, huge 5¥%2-inch orchid 
blooms! The large flowers are drenched with 
that sweet fragrance of the lavender roses 

. and are long lasting, on the plant or 
when cut! 


Highly praised in all our testing stations 
throughout the country, Orchid Masterpiece 
promises to become one of the most popular 
Hybrid Teas of all time! Order it now—plant 
it this Fall — and be among the very first to 
enjoy its exotic beauty! 

$3.00 each; 3 for $7.95; 12 for $31.80 


ca 


MAIL COUPON TO NEAREST SHIPPING CENTER 


Jackson & Perkins Co. 
109 Rose Lane, 109 Rose Lane, 
Newark, NEW YORK Pleasanton, Calif. 


Please send me, at the proper Fall planting time for my locality 

-ORCHID MASTERPIECES ($3.00 each; 3 for $7.95; 12 
for $31.80). Also include, FREE with my order, your helpful “Home 
Garden Guide’. 


Jackson & Perkins Co. of Calif. | 


I enclose $.........in full payment 


Print Name 
Address 


City $n aiebe Ge werens eres adahanee Zone. 
Offer good in U.S.A. only 
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. State 


= ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 


2 J&P ROSE CENTERS TO SERVE YOU 


If you live in Arizona, Califor- 
nia, Idaho, Montana, Nevada, 
New Mexico, Oregon, Utah, 
Washington or Wyoming-send 
order to: 
JACKSON & PERKINS CO. 
of CALIF. 
Pleasanton, Calif. 


JACKSON & PERKINS CO. 


if you live anywhere 
else in the United 
States-send your 
order to: 
JACKSON & 
PERKINS CO. 
Newark, NEW YORK 


Originators of great 
new roses since 1872 








